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John Patrick Kenneth Leahy 





Commemorating the fiftieth anniversary of his death 





Born March 7, 1907 
Kinsale, County Cork, Ireland 
Died 23 June 1963 (aged 56) 
Tucson, Pima County, Arizona 
Occupation Roman Catholic priest 
Nationality Irish 
Alma mater Pontifical Gregorian University, Rome 


The Very Reverend John Patrick Kenneth Leahy, O. Carm. D.Ph. S.T.M. (March 7, 1907 — June 23, 
1963) was a Roman Catholic priest, Prior of the Carmelite College of Pius XI, Assistant General and 
Procurator General of the Carmelite Order, and a Professor of Moral 

Theology in Rome. 


Biography 

'Jack' Leahy, as he was known to his family, was born in Kinsale, County Cork, Ireland, the son of 
William Leahy, a merchant tailor, and Mary Leahy. He was one of five children*, and attended the local 
Presentation Brothers (St. John's Monastery) primary school. Growing up at No. 1, The Glen, young Jack 
was only a short walk from the Carmelite Church and Friary. The relationship between the Carmelites 
and Kinsale dates back to the mid-fourteenth century, when the Norman knight, Robert Fitzrichard 
Balrain, built St. Mary’s Abbey in Kinsale, and offered it, and the surrounding 29 acres, to the Carmelite 
Hermits [1]. Apparently, Jack's proximity to the Carmelite community had a profound influence on his 
future, and he left Kinsale to enroll in the Carmelite-run Terenure College in Dublin. He entered the 
Carmelite Novitiate in 1923, and was professed in 1924. 


As an obviously outstanding student, he was sent to Rome in 1924 to pursue a course in 


philosophical and theological studies, earning a Sacrae Theologiae Magister at the Pontifical Gregorian 
University and a doctorate in philosophy at the Pontifical Academy of St. Thomas Aquinas. Father Leahy 
was ordained to the priesthood on 24th June 1930. His first academic appointment was to the 
Professorship of Moral Theology at the International College of Saint Albert, a house of studies for 
Carmelite students in Rome. He remained there until 1939, when he was appointed Prior of the Carmelite 
College of Pius XI [2]. During the challenging years of World War II, Father Leahy worked tirelessly to 
protect the interests of Irish and American residents in Rome [3]. During October, 1943, Pope Pius XII 
announced that churches, convents and other Catholic institutions throughout Italy should shelter Jews 
from persecution [4]. Risking his own safety, Father Leahy responded by hiding the Jewish owner of a 
nearby and well-known restaurant, Scoglio di Frisio. Father Leahy's action was acknowledged for decades 
after the war, and all Carmelites who ate there received an immediate discount [5]. 


After the war, Father Leahy was appointed Professor of Moral Theology at the Collegio Urbano de 
Propaganda Fide and at the Pontificio Collegio Beda [6]. He held these offices until he took up the 
position of Assistant General of the Carmelite Order in the General Chapter of 1947. He remained the 
Assistant General for six years before he was appointed to the second highest post in the Carmelite Order 
that of Procurator General in 1953. In 1955, he acted as a censor deputatus for the Censor Librorum, the 
ecclesiastical authority charged with reviewing publications for doctrinal accuracy [7]. Also in the 1950's, 
he served as an advocatus diabolus. 


In 1959, he relinquished the office of Procurator General, because of ill health, and moved to Tucson, 
Arizona. During his time in Tucson, he was a consultant on the bishop's tribunals, and active at the Sacred 
Heart Parish Church. He died on 21st June 1963 [8][9] at the age of 56, and was buried in Holy Hope 
Cemetery in Tucson. [10] He died just three days short of thirty-three years of devout service. 





Find A Grave Memorial# 65783977 


Works 


Father Leahy wrote two books on Mother Marie Joseph Butler (1860-1940) under the 
pseudonym, Carmelite Pilgrim [11]. 


¢ Leahy, J.K. (Kenneth) I knew a valiant woman: Mother Butler of Marymount (Tarrytown, NY: 
Marymount, 1949) 


¢ Leahy, J. Kenneth As the eagle: the spiritual writings of Mother Butler R.S.H.M., 
Foundress of Marymount (New York: P. J. Kenedy, 1954) 





Father Leahy (front, center) between the papal crown and mitre. 
Taken 28 October 1958 at the coronation of Pope John XXIII in Rome. 
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Sunday, July 14, 2013 


Royal Tour of 1927 
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The above photograph [1] was taken by Stephen Cribb (1875-1963) of Southsea, Hampshire, England.[2] Cribb was 
an official photographer for the British Admiralty during the late Victorian and Edwardian periods. He began his 
career in 1893 when he started working for Mills & Co. of Portsmouth, a photographic publisher. Around 1900, he 
began working for himself, operating from his house at 57 Montgomerie Road before building a studio at 61 St. 
Andrew's Road, Southsea, in 1904. Stephen Cribb was the son of Joseph Stephen Cribb (1840-1936), a shipwright 
who worked in the Portsmouth dockyard. 


Prince George 





The Royal party 


Enlarged detail of the photograph showing the royal party. Prince George, Duke of Kent 
(left), the Duchess of York (centre), to her right, the Duke of York, to his right, with his 
back to the camera, the Prince of Wales (later Edward VIII). 


The photograph was taken on the morning of the 6th of January 1927 after the royal party had travelled by special 
train from London's Victoria Station to Portsmouth. It shows the Duke and Duchess of York being welcomed aboard 
the battlecruiser, HMS Renown, the ship that was to transport them on a 34,000 mile, six-month, world tour. At 1:00 
pm, the Royal Standard was raised to the masthead to mark their presence, and the ship departed at 1:45 pm. [3] 
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A Stephen Cribb Postcard 


[1] The original black and white is 21 x 16 cm. 

[2] His embossed stamp appears on the lower right hand corner, and an ink stamp 
appears on the verso, which reads: "Stephen Cribb, Photographic Publisher, 61, St. 
Andrews Road, Southsea". 

[3] Canberra Times 6 January 1927 shows the tour's itinerary and preparations for 
departure. 


Posted by Woden at 11:06 PM 


Sunday, August 25, 2013 


Russo-Japanese War Postcards 


",.. the Russo-Japanese War coincided with the emergence of picture postcards as a global 
phenomenon. Photographers, artists, illustrators, flat-out propagandists—all suddenly possessed, 
in these engaging little mass-produced graphics, a new vehicle for reaching a huge popular 
audience."[1| 


In fact, the Russo-Japanese War of 1904-05 was the first war to be widely 
illustrated in postcards. The rare collection shown below are an example of this 
medium, and exhibit the distinct style of A. Lovichi, a painter and illustrator 
working at the end of the nineteenth and the beginning of the twentieth century. 
He is most likely French (probably of Corsican descent). His speciality was naval 
scenes. 


Battle of Port Arthur (8-9 February 1904) 
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Translation of caption: [The Russian battleship] Retvizan and the [shore] forts beat back an attack of 
Japanese fire-ships at Port Arthur. 


Details of this battle, complete with a map showing the shore batteries, can be found ina 
contemporary report in the San Francisco Call (a newspaper that eventually merged with the San 
Francisco Examiner). 





“Beschiessung von Porl-Frthur dirch dae japanische Geschwader,) 
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Translation of caption: Bombardment of Port-Arthur by the Japanese Squadron. 
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Battle of Chemulpo Bay 9 February 1904 


~Hageill ‘dea: tepaniechen Uesthwoders aut den rasssschiee Hrewrer “WARYAIQ? Lal 
Chomulpo, 





Translation of caption: Attack by the Japanese squadron on the Russian 
cruiser Varyag at Chemulpo. 









Malragen des ftantdsiethen Hrewzers veokAL* pelten russische Matragen nach der 
Sélilech! wen Chemulpa, 


Translation of caption: Sailors of the French cruiser, Pascal, rescue Russian 
sailors following the Battle of Chemulpo. 


The delivery of international mail became easier after the foundation of the 
General Postal Union, which became the Universal Postal Union in 1878. This 
organization is mentioned on the verso of the postcards, indicating that they were 
made for a multi-national market. The cards above were purchased and posted 
from Weimar, Germany in 1904, only six months after the actual battles were 
fought. 





They are addressed to Mrs. Nichols, referring to Mary Cowie Nichols of 
Tasmania, wife of Charles Nichols, an English-born, New Zealand businessman. 


[1] Dower, John W. Asia Rising: Japanese postcards of the Russo-Japanese War (1904-05) 
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Sunday, September 1, 2013 


St. Patrick’s Street, Cork (circa 1928) 


In 2011, Mary McAleese, then President of the Republic of Ireland, spoke of the people of Cork and their 
resilience in overcoming the challenges caused by the ruinous floods of the winter of 2009. 


"At the time it happened, we thought the world had ended and would never be right again” [1] 


Her words have an eerie resonance, and might well be applied to an earlier calamity. Florrie O'Donoghue 
describes the scene in Cork after December 11, 1920: 


“Many familiar landmarks were gone forever — where whole buildings had collapsed here and there a 
solitary wall leaned at some crazy angle from its foundation. The streets ran with sooty water, the 
footpaths were strewn with broken glass and debris, ruins smoked and smouldered and over everything 
was the all-pervasive smell of burning.” [2] 


Such was the chaos in St. Patrick’s Street after the “The Burning of Cork”, an act of revenge and wanton 
destruction carried out by British Auxiliaries in response to an ambush at Dillon’s Cross. This anarchic 
reprisal cost the city over £3 million pounds [3], a staggering financial hurdle for a city that had a 
population of about 76,000, and for a nation struggling for independence. 





However, Cork City was undeterred, and its people began clearing the debris almost immediately. With 
the erection of temporary wooden structures, businesses continued to trade, and the once bustling 
thoroughfare began its Phoenix-like resurrection from the ashes.[5] In its editorial for 29 December 1920, 
the Cork Examiner stated that “to rebuild will take a long time’, but the newspaper underestimated the grit 
and determination of the population. Within six years, St. Patrick’s Street was rebuilt, and its businesses 
were flourishing. The postcards below bear witness to this. 
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North side of St. Patrick’s Street 


click on images to enlarge 





On the right is the south side of St. Patrick’s Street, 
where most of the destruction took place. 


An examination of the postcard showing the north side of St. Patrick's Street (under magnification) shows 
that the line-up of shops matches exactly those mentioned in Guy's Cork Almanac, County and City 
Directory for the year 1925. Starting on the far left is Woodford, Bourne & Co. at number 64 & 65; 
followed by Fieldings Chemist (66), the Provincial Bank of Ireland (67), McCarthy and Kearney under 
shop awnings (68), Fitzsimons (69), Guy's Photographic Studio (70), Thompson Cafe (71 & 72), and 
Lipton's Market (73). The tram in the foreground is advertising Sutton's Coals. Dating the view of the 
south side is based on the occurrence of Roche’s Stores and Cash & Co., which reopened in 1927, giving 
a terminus post quem for the postcard.[4] 


Notes 


[1] /rish Examiner Tuesday, October 11, 2011 

[2] White and O’Shea The Burning of Cork p. 139 

[3] 1920 value, which equals over £113 million pounds in current terms (calculator). The British Prime 
Minister, Lloyd George, refused financial assistance. 

[4] Kieran Wyse of the Reference & Local Studies Department of Cork County Library and Arts Service 
remarks: Cash & Co, as was the case with many other concerns on Patrick Street damaged / 
destroyed in The Burning of Cork”, was able to put up the “Business as Usual” sign after 

a relatively short time but it was some time before normality returned. Even 

though the shop continued to be listed in annual trade directories for the years after 1920, trading 
would have been awkward due to shortage of space and disruption caused by ongoing 
refurbishment. Even by 1924 progress with all buildings on the street was still slow but started to 
gather pace after then. By April 1927 Cash & Co. had a fabulously remodeled premises with even 
more space than was had before 1921 after the acquisition of adjoining properties. 

[5] See Guy's 1921City and County Almanac and Directory "Devastated Area" 


Of Interest 


. Cork Heritage St. Patrick's Street 
. Thomas McCarthy Rising from the Ashes 


. Antoin O'Callaghan Cork's St. Patrick's Street: a history 
. Buildings of St. Patrick's Street 


. Tom Spalding A Guide to Cork's 20th Century Architecture 
. Cork: Official Guide 


. Ask About Ireland St. Patrick's Street 
RTE Documentary 


The Burning of Cork part 1 https://www.youtube.com/watch?v=8Nxe9BW 9rqQ 
The Burning of Cork part 2 https://www.youtube.com/watch?v=4IPGBY TGwYw 
The Burning of Cork part 3 https://www.youtube.com/watch?v=qa0UyIPiq|Y 
The Burning of Cork part 4 https://www.youtube.com/watch?v=xUD94NTgA2s 
The Burning of Cork part 5 https://www.youtube.com/watch?v=51xZz2ueZzM 
The Burning of Cork part 6 https://www.youtube.com/watch?v=Nit6fa4ZEMQ 
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The Nichols Family. Part One 


Charles and Mary Cowie Nichols 

Our story begins with a tragic accident. On the 21st of May 1878, Charles Nichols was 
thrown from a horse-drawn stagecoach while travelling from Palmerston to Moeraki in the Otago 
Region of New Zealand.[1] The vehicle had been travelling on a hilly section of Horse Range, 


when the kingpin came loose [6], sending the carriage careening down the slope. Charles was fatally injured, and 
it was not long before a telegram reached the offices of Dalgety, Nichols & Co. in Dunedin. 
"Break to Mrs. Nichols, gently ; Nichols badly hurt. ... since dead."[2] 


Charles was buried in the Northern Cemetery of Dunedin, the city where he had lived. He was 50. 





Photo source: National Library of New Zealand 


Charles Nichols, born in the parish of Hackney, London on 19 October 1827[3], "possessed a remarkable 
aptitude for business"[5], which allowed him to amass a considerable personal fortune. As a young man in England, 
he gained invaluable experience working for S.W. Silver & Co., a business engaged 1n international shipping and in 
supplying the empire's army and overseas colonies. Naturally, the company had commercial interests in Australia 
and New Zealand, as its handbook indicates. Working in such an environment may have motivated Charles to 
emigrate to Australia. At the age of 21, he boarded the Glenelg, and sailed for Adelaide, arriving on 13 February 
1849.[4] He found employment with Abraham Scott, an international financier, and a leading wool 
merchant.[7] Eventually, Charles became a partner of Frederick du Croz, which took him to Launceston, 
Tasmania. Du Croz, Nichols & Co. was an importer of general merchandise and an exporter of wool. The company 
had close ties with Dalgety, and, in due course, Nichols became a partner to form Dalgety, Nichols & Co.[8] This 


caused him to move to Dunedin, New Zealand in 1869. While in New Zealand, Charles became a member of 

the squattocracy, a class of run-holders or pastoral tenants of the Crown, purchasing Run 243 'Rugged Ridges' and 
‘Morven Hills’. Charles was also an agent for the Van Dieman's Land Co.[11] He also established a shopping 
arcade, Cambridge Place, in Invercargill, New Zealand. 


While working in Launceston, Charles met and married Mary Cowie on 15 July 1858 [17]. It was the first 
marriage to be held at Holy Trinity Church (Cressy)[8]. Mary was born in Lauceston on 13 June 1837 to Robert 
Cowie and Juliana Luthman [9]. They lived at Brookstead, Avoca, Tasmania[18]. Mary was one of four children. 





Photo source: Mundia 





Photo source: Mundia 


The Children of Charles and Mary Cowie Nichols 
Mary Cowie and Charles Nichols had nine children. 


1. Joseph Cowie (1859-1954) 

Colonel Joseph Cowie Nichols, CBE, VD, JP, married Helen Hunter Ayre in 1890, and had six children. On 
completion of his education at Jesus College, Cambridge, England (1879-81), he returned to New Zealand and 
bought the Kuriheka estate in 1885. He was awarded a CBE on 4 October 1918 [19] for his service as Commander 
of the Otago Mounted Rifle Brigade and Commander of the Otago Military District from 18 August 1914. Joseph 
and Helen lost two sons to the bloodbath of the First World War, Private Joseph Nichols, who is buried at Rouen, 
and Lieutenant Cyril Robert Nichols. 





Photo source: Dix Noonan Webb 


2. Mary Beatrice (1861-1953) was born on 18 February.[13], and married Hans Thomas Fell White. 
From July 1895, the moved to Springfort Hall from Bellevue House, Mallow. Mary Beatrice died on 
Jersey. 





Photo source: Ancestry.com 


3. Charles (1863-1914), J.P., was born in Launceston, Tasmania on January 2nd.[12] He purchased the Brookstead 
Estate (Duntroon, NZ) in 1889 [not to be confused with Brookstead, Avoca, Tasmania]|see 18], and became an 
exporter of lamb. He was educated at Christ's College Grammar School (Christchurch, NZ) and Jesus College, 
Cambridge (England). He married Jessie Mayhew of Scotland in 1900. 





Photo source: Mundia 


Photo source: Cyclopedia of New Zealand 


4. Emily Maud Tots (1865-1955) married Richard Blair White on 25 September 1886. 





Photo source: Ancestry.com 


5. Ada Marion (1866-1955) married Sir Walter William Adrian MacGeough Bond in 1901. They lived at 
the Argory, Northern Ireland. 





Photo source: BBC (painted by her mother) 


Photo source: BBC 


6. Arthur Robert (1868-1888), received some his schooling in England, and returned to New Zealand to help his 
brother, Joseph, to farm. He died of drowning at 19 years of age, and is buried with his father. 





Photo source: Timothy Nichols 


7. Septimus (1870-1950) married Elvira Mary Smith on 23 January 1895 at Holy Trinity Church. It was described 
as a fashionable wedding, and his brother Harry was the best man.[20] The following year, he 

purchased Palmerston at Cressy[14]. They had three daughters.[ 16]. Septimus died at the age of 80, and 

was cremated at Carr Villa Cemetery in Launceston, but his remains were buried in Cressy's Holy Trinity Anglican 


Church Cemetery[15] 





Photo source: Ancestry.com 


8. Walter Henry "Harry" (1872-1915) died of wounds suffered in the Battle of Loos (Hulluch). After being posted 
missing, it was later learned that he had been captured. He is buried at Niederzwehren Cemetery, Germany. He was 
a Major in the 8th (Service) Battalion of the Somerset Light Infantry.[10] He also served in the Boer War, and 
attended Jesus College, University of Cambridge, England. 





Photo source: Find A Grave 


9. Cyril Thornton (1874-1953) born at Dunedin, New Zealand. St. Andrew's Memorial Church (Maheno, New 
Zealand) was built by a benefaction given by Cyril. He was living in St. James, Westminster, London in 1901, and 
in Hove, Sussex in 1881 with his brother Harry (Walter Henry).[24] 





Photo source: Mundia 


Emigration to Europe 


After the sudden death of her husband, Mary made the life-changing decision to move her family to Europe. On 5 
May 1879, almost a year after Charles' death, Mary and her children boarded the SS Stad Haarlem [22] for 
Plymouth, England, a journey of about two months. The following is from the passenger list published in 

the Press (Canterbury)[21]. 


eT, : pa ae ‘ichols, 
Biss N; essts Joseph, Charles “Arthur, 
Septimss, Herold and Cyrel Nichols, Misses 


Bestrice, Maud and Aca Nichols, 








SS Stad Haarlem: photo source: Clydebuilt Ships Database 


The 1881 UK census shows Mary living in Hackney, Middlesex, in the household of Henry George Erith. He was 
the husband of Isabel Belle Nichols, a sister of Charles Nichols (i.e. Mary's sister-in-law). Apparently, Mary also 
spent some time in Dresden, Germany.[23] Eventually she settled in Kilbrack House, Doneraile, County Cork, 
Ireland. [see this blog: The Nichols Family. Part Two, November 2013] 


The three watercolours shown below were painted by Mary Nichols. They are studies of the interior of her home, 
Kilbrack House. Depicted on the wall of no.1 (upper right-hand corner) is An Oriental Woman: Fatima also by 
Mary Nichols. Some of her other paintings in the National Trust Collection can be seen here. These are reproduced 
by the kind permission of Chris Rooney, the great great grandaughter of Mary Nichols. 





1. Kilbrack House. Interior by Mary Nichols 





2. Kilbrack House. Interior by Mary Nichols 





3. Kilbrack House. Interior by Mary Nichols 


Notes 

[1] Reported in the local newspapers: Otago Times 3 June 1878 ; The Argus 29 May 1878 ; Otago Witness 15 June 
1878 ; Cornwall Chronicle (Launceston) 3 June 1878. See also: St. Matthew's Church, Dunedin 

[2] Otago Daily Times 22 May 1878 ; Otago Witness 25 May 1878 

[3] The Peerage. His father was Joseph Nichols, who died 7 June 1864. He was one of 13 children. 

[4] South Australian Register 14 February 1849 (name spelled as Nicholls) 

[5] Launceston Examiner 23 May 1878 

[6] Otago Witness 25 May 1878 (uncertainty surrounds the actual cause) 

[7] Timothy Nichols. A Short History of Cressy [see note 8 below] p. 26. It 1s noteworthy that S.W. Silver and 
Abraham Scott, as the London Chairman of the National Bank of Australia, knew each other, both being members of 
the Board of Directors of India Rubber, Gutta Percha & Telegraph Works Co. See Electrical Review vol. 16 (1885). 
Both were members of the Royal Colonial Institute. How far back one can project their acquaintanceship 1s difficult 
to judge, but it may be that Charles Nichols came with a letter of recommendation from Silver to his new employer. 
[8] A Short History of Cressy and Bishopsbourne by K.R. von Stieglitz. 

[9] Robert arrived in Tasmania in June 1828 on the Sarah (Tasmania's Heritage) ; Juliana arrived 19 September 
1829 on the North Briton Tasmanian News 13 Oct. 1829. 

[10] Colonist, Volume LVII, Issue 13973, 31 December 1915, Page 4 

[11] Launceston Examiner 8 August 1928. 

[12] Australia: Births and Baptisms, 1792-1981 

[13] Australia: Births and Baptisms, 1792-1981 

[14] Palmerston was one of the finest homesteads in northern Tasmania built by Thomas Archer. 

[15] Drawing of the church by Emily Bowring 1859. (Mary Cowie's sister, Emily Stuart Cowie married Edwin 
Bowring.). Launceston Examiner funeral (15 Nov 1950) announcement ; Obituary (14 November 1950) 

[16] Lucy Mary Molly [Nichols] Sessions, Margaret Elvira Madge [Nichols] Jackson, Nancy Maude [Nichols] 
Scott- Young. Two, Lucy and Margaret, moved to England, See also: Launceston Examiner 24 May 

1947 ; Examiner 30 April 1947. 

[17] See also: The Courier 19 July 1858 ; Cornwall Chronicle 21 July 1858 ; The Argus 22 July 1858 

[18] Drawings of Brookstead 1839 by Emma von Stieglitz ; 1855 by JC (Julia Cowie). Emma was the sister of Mary 
Cowie's father, Robert: see Tasmania Itinerary chap. 21, p. 343-44. Emma married John Lewis von Stieglitz. 

[19] London Gazette 4-10-1918. CENTRAL CHANCERY OF THE ORDERS OF KNIGHTHOOD. St. James's 
Palace, S.W., 4th October, 1918. The KING has been graciously pleased to give orders for the following promotions 
in and appointments to the Most Excellent Order of the British Empire for services in or for the Oversea Dominions, 
Colonies and Protectorates, in connection with the War. The appointments to date from the 3rd June, 1918: -- 
DOMINION OF NEW ZEALAND. To be Commanders of the said Most Excellent Order. Colonel Joseph Cowie 
Nichols, Officer Commanding Otago Military District. 

[20] Launceston Examiner marriage announcement 25 Feb 1895. 


[21] See also SS Stad Haarlem 

[22] The Ships List 

[23] Dresden is in the State of Saxony. Mary Nichols had family connections with Saxony through her paternal aunt, 
Emma Cowie, who married John Lewis von Stieglitz (see [18]), and her paternal uncle, John Anthony Cowie, who 
married Charlotte Christine von Stieglitz. Their father (Heinrich Ludwig von Stieglitz 1762-1824) and grandfather 
(Christian Ludwig von Stieglitz (1724-1772) belonged to the nobility of Saxony, holding a baronial title. Heinrich 
Ludwig von Stieglitz moved to Ireland in 1802, and married Charlotte Atkinson of Armagh, where their children 
were born. John Lewis von Stieglitz returned to Ireland in 1852. 

[24] 1881 UK census shows Harry 8 years old and Cyril 6 living with Amelia B. Broach and Louisa H. Broach. 
This is Amelia Bethia Brock and Louisa Harriet Brock, daughters of Frederick George Brock, who was appointed 
coroner of Tasmania in 1859, and presumably a friend of the Nichols family. 


Of Interest 

Grant of Arms to the descendants of Robert Cowie: Emily Stuart and Mary Cowie 

Early Van Dieman's Land, 1835-1860 by Emma von Stieglitz 

Sketches in early Tasmania and Victoria by Emily Bowring. See LINC Tasmania catalogue 
Kuriheka War Memorial 

F. G. Dalgety and the making of an Australian pastoral house by Ann McMurchy 

Dalgety and Company Limited: jubilee souvenir, 1884-1934 

MacGeough Bond Papers (Public Records Office, Northern Ireland) 
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Monday, November 4, 2013 


The Nichols Family. Part Two 


In the 1960's, my wife came into possession of a collection of old postcards. The exact details of how she 
acquired them have been lost to the ‘teeth of time’, but they may have been purchased while she was 
living in Kinsale, County Cork, Ireland. Many of the stamps had been removed, thus destroying the 
postmarks. The collection has languished in a box for decades. Then came retirement, and the leisure 
time to look at them more closely. We saw that many of the postcards were addressed to Mrs. Nichols, of 
whom we knew absolutely nothing . However, further research identified the recipient as Mary Cowie 
Nichols of Tasmania, who emigrated to Ireland at the beginning of the 20th century.[1] Through the 
magic of the Internet we were able to return this collection to a descendant of Mary Nichols. 


The Collection (click on the postcards to enlarge) 


Apparently, Mary Nichols kept her collection of postcards in an album, which has long since 
disappeared.[2] 
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1. Kilbrack House, Doneraile 


A blank Christmas Greeting card of Kilobrack House, Doneraile, County Cork, Ireland. This was the home 


of Mary Cowie Nichols.[4] Kilobrack House was originally built in the late 18th century by William Stawell, a 
member of an influential Anglo-Irish family.[3] 


Mary Nichols purchased the property on 1 February 1897.[5] 





2. A Maori Kiss 


Verso: New Zealand Postcard issued by Muir & Moodie, Dunedin. 
Addressed to: Arthur Nichols, The Old Ride, Branksome Park, Bournemouth, England ; and redirected to 
Kilorack, Doneraile, Co. Cork, Ireland. 


Inscribed on front: Up in Invercargill today & soon to Dunedin tonight so we will soon be home 28/11/05 J. 
Cowie Nichols. 

Commentary: Joseph Cowie Nichols (1859-1954) writing to his son, Arthur Cowie Nichols (1893-1971), in 
1905. The postcard was intially sent to Old Ride, a preparatory college for boys between the ages of 7 


and 14. Arthur was 12. It was then redirected to Kilorack House, home of Mary Nichols, Arthur's 
grandmother. 





3. New Zealand Maori 





Verso: New Zealand Postcard issued by Muir & Moodie, Dunedin. 


Addressed to: Master J. Nichols, c/o Revd. Rogers, Old Ryde [sic], Branksome Park, Bournemouth, 
England ; and redirected to Kilbrack, Doneraile, Co. Cork, Ireland. Inscribed on front: From 


Jack. Commentary: Jack is unknown, but the handwriting appears to be that of a child, perhaps a friend. 
Master J. Nichols refers to Joseph Nichols (1894-1916), son of Col. Joseph Cowie Nichols. The postcard 
was mailed from Dunedin, franked 1 December 1903, and franked again 3 January 1904 from 
Bournemouth. Joseph would have been about 10 years old, and at the Old Ride Preparatory School with 
his brother, Arthur [see postcard 2]. It may be that they had gone to Kilbrack for the Christmas 

holidays. Revd.Gerard Saltren Rogers was the headmaster of Old Ride. 





4. A Maori Dark-Eyed Maiden 





Verso: Address, handwriting, and franking identical to no. 3. 
Front: S.M. & Co. Series. Iles Photo. Inscribed: With Cecil's love. 


Commentary: Arthur James Iles (1870-1943) was an early Otago photographer. 
The identity of Cecil is not known. 





5. Double Bay, Sydney 


Verso: Art Series (printed in Australia). Franked: Edgecliffe, N.S.W. Addressed to Mrs. Nichols, Kilbrack, 
Doneraile, Co. Cork, Ireland. 


Front: Inscribed: 20/11/05 (1905). Every good wish to you all for Xmas & the New Year from Alice, Fred & 
Vera Moore - Union Club, Sydney. 


Commentary: Sent by Alice ffrench Moore, wife of Frederick Henry Moore and their daughter Alice Vera 
Moore. Frederick was a partner with Dalgety, and a member of the Union Club. 





6. Obelisk, Killiney Hill 


Verso: Published by Stewart & Woolf, London, E.C. Printed in Saxony. Series 1050. Posted from 
Blackrock [7](Dublin) on July 9, 1906 at 5.45pm. Written on July 6, 1906. Addressed to: Mrs. Nichols, at 
33 Broadhurst Gardens, Sth. Hampstead, London, N.W. Divided back. Inscription: 9/6/06. | have 
tomorrow morning & go straight thro’ via Harwich & Antwerp. Blair joins me next Sunday at Zurich w[hjere 
we hope to spend the day with Ada at the Dolder. E.M.White. Front: The obelisk, Victoria Hill, near 
Dalkey. Commentary: 33 Broadhurst Gardens was the home of "Bessie" Dinham, whose maiden name 
was Mary Ann Elizabeth Goodall.[6] E.M. White refers to Emily Maud Tots White, the daughter of Mrs. 
Nichols. Blair is Richard Blair White, Emily's husband. Ada is Emily's sister. The Dolder refers to 

the Waldhaus Dolder, a palatial hotel in Zurich, Switzerland. 





Verso: Carte Postale. Divided back. Franked twice, first at Bournemouth and then at Logarno. The 
postcard was initially sent to Mme. Nichols Grand Hotel, Locarno, Switzerland, then redirected to Waldhaus 
Dolder, Zurich, Switzerland. It was redirected on 11 V 08 (1908). Inscription: We arrived at school safely 
yesterday. | bought a spoon in Caen on Monday which | am sending to you. Please will you send me 5/- 
out of my money in the Bank because | want to get some cricket things. Joseph. Commentary: 'We' 
refers to Joseph Nichols (1894-1916) and his brother Arthur. Joseph is writing to his grandmother. 
‘School’ refers to Old Ride [see postcards 3 & 4]. Front: 54 - Caen - Place de l'ancienne Boucherie.[8] 
Collection M.D. refers to Jacques Marcel Delboy (1903-1941). 








8. Aix-les-Bains 


Verso: Carte Postale. Divided back. Postmark Aix-les-Bains, Savoie, 24.6.04 (1904). Addressed to Mrs. 
Nichols, Kilbrack House, Doneraile, Co. Cork, Ireland. Front: 2232 Aix-les-Bains. Abbaye de 
Hautecombe. Editions Giletta, phot., Nice. Message: Thanks for letter. Jane getting well slowly. M.F.C. 
Commentary: M.F.C. unidentified. Jane was no doubt at Aix-les-Bains to undergo treatment in 

the therapeutic sulfur baths. 
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9. Le Havre 


Verso: Carte Postale. Divided back. Addressed to Mrs. Nichols, Kilbrack, Doneraile, Co. Cork, Ireland. 
Postmark partial and indistinct. Message: Dear Grannie, We have just arrived in Caen today & had a very 
rough passage from Southampton to Havre, which we left this morning. Joseph. [See postcard no. 7]. 
Date probably 1908. Front: 87. Le Havre - Eglise Sainte-Adresse. Monogram E.L.D. Commentary: 
Eglise Saint Denis at Place Masquelier, Sainte-Adresse (a suburb of Le Havre). The tower is 16th 
century, while the choir and nave are 18th century. 





10. Varyag at Chemulpo 


Verso: See blog entry for August 2013 for an example of the verso and the historical context of postcards 
10, 11, 12. Posted from Weimar, Germany. 

Message: Many thanks for the stamps & your letter. B. Fell White. 

Commentary: Sent by Mary Beatrice 'Bee' Fell White, the daughter of Mary Nichols, to her mother. 
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11. Battle of Port Arthur 


See postcard 10. Message: Hansie getting on grand. Will be up tomorrow. B.F.W. Commentary: B.F.W. 
is Mary Beatrice 'Bee' Fell White. Hansie refers to the grandson of Mary Nichols, Hans Grove 

White (1890-1971), the son of Mary Beatrice and Commander Hans Thomas Fell White (1856-1919). The 
postmark is dated 3.9.04 (1904). Hansie had been ill [with measles: see no.58]. 





12. Retwizan at Port Arthur 


See postcards 10 & 11. Message: Hansie quite well again & will cycle next week. B.F.W. 





13. Palmerston, Cressy 


Verso: Postmark: Cressy, Tasmania. Addressed to: Mrs. Nichols, c/o S. Nichols, Esq., Palmerston, 
Cressy. Divided back. Message: Wishing you a Merry Xmas and a Happy 1910. R. Lewis Parker 23/12/09 
(1909). 

Front: A photograph of Palmerston. 

Commentary: Mrs. Nichols had travelled back to Tasmania in 1909 to spend Christmas with her son, 
Septimus, at his estate, Palmerston, at Cressy.[9] The sender is Robert Lewis Parker. 





14. Brussels 


Verso: Carte Postale - Postkaart. Partial postmark, Bruxelles, no date. Addressed to Cyril Nichols, Esq. 
Kilobrack, Doneraile, Co. Cork, Ireland. Front: Bruxelles - Boulevard du Midi. Lagaert, Brux. -No. 504. 
Message: Many thanks for your letter it was very good of you to write but | have no time to answer love 


from B.W. Commentary: card sent from Mary Beatrice Fell White to her brother, Cyril Thornton Nichols, 
who was visiting his mother. 





15. The Foster Mother 


Verso: undivided. Addressed to Mrs. Nichols, Kilbrack, Doneraile, Co. Cork, Ireland. Postmark illegible. 
Front: The Foster Mother. A.J. Elsley (Arthur J. Elsley, 1898). Copyright S. Hildesheimer & Co. Ltd., 
London. Message: | think this is the first time | have written to anyone out of Weimar since we came in! 
Jan. 14th, 1904. Commentary: Card sent from Weimar, Germany by Mary Beatrice 'Bee' Fell White to her 


mother. Weimar refers to the city, a cultural centre, and not to the Weimar Republic, which was 
established in 1919. 
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16. verso 





16. Christmas 


There is no evidence that this card was posted. It appears to have been delivered by hand, which leads 
us to conclude that it was sent by someone local to Doneraile. The sender is C.F. Bolton, and the likeliest 
identification is Caroline Featherstonehaugh Bolton living at 71 Main Street, Doneraile. 





17. Princess Royal Locomotive 


verso: divided back; stamp and postmark removed, but probably posted in the United Kingdom. 
Addressed to W.H. Nichols Esq., Kilobrack, Doneraile, Co. Cork. Message: Thank you very much for the 
money you sent me wishing you happy Christmas. J. Nichols. The front is a picture 

of Ramsbottom's railway engine, Princess Royal of the Problem or Lady of the Lake Class. It is an official 
postcard of the London & North Western Railway Company issued in November, 1904. The top caption 
reads: During the race to Edinburgh in 1888 this engine took the 10 a.m. train from Euston to Crewe at an 
average speed of 57.1 miles per hour. Has run 1,080,879 miles to end of Sept., 1904. Bottom caption: 
Ramsbottom's engine "Princess Royal" built 1859. Rebuilt 1876. Driving wheels 7 FT. 6 IN. Commentary: 
Card sent by Joseph Nichols [see postcard 7]. The recipient is Walter Harry Nichols (1874-1953), 
Joseph's uncle, who was staying with his mother. 





18. HMS Warspite 


verso: divided back. postmark partial from Bournemouth. Addressed to Mrs. Nichols, Kilbrack, Doneraile, 
Co. Cork, Ireland. Message: from Arthur. Front shows HMS "Warspite" (8400 tons Armoured Cruiser) no. 
6588. Commentary: from Arthur [see postcard 2] to this grandmother. 





19. Battle of the Nile 


19. verso 


Verso: transcription of the message: Tommy va mieux, la fievre s'est abaissee depuis mardi. Il a eu 
influenza et une forte inflammation a l'oreille gauche la quelle a laisse une petite perforation sa 

‘drum’. Mais nous le faisons soigner par un bon specialiste et cela doit se gueérir tres bien. W. part 
demain. cette carte pourrait faire plaisir a Arthur ou Joseph. Je le trouve assez amusant. A.M.B. 
Translation of the French: Tommy gets better, the fever has subsided since Tuesday. He had influenza 
and severe inflammation in the left ear which has left a small perforation of his [ear]drum. But we do care 
for him with a good specialist, and it should heal very well. W. leaving tomorrow. This card could be fun 
for Arthur or Joseph. | find it quite amusing. A.M.B. Notes: A.M.B. is Ada Marion Bond, daughter of Mrs. 
Nichols. W. is Ada's husband, Sir Walter William Adrian MacGeough Bond. Tommy probably refers to 
Charles Thomas Blair White (1889-1975), son of Emily Maud Nichols and Richard Blair White. Arthur and 
Joseph are the sons of Joseph Cowie Nichols. The postcard belongs to Raphael Tuck & Sons' Oilette 
series, which was introduced in 1903. It is postcard no.9546, and was part of the 6-card 'Humour in Eqypt' 
set. From what is left of the postmark, it seems likely that the postcard was sent from Neumunster, a 
suburb of Zurich. 





20. Alexandria, Egypt 





20. Alexandria, Egypt 


Verso: transcription of message: Ramleh Alexandria 6" May [10] 

Starting to-day. Came down here on Thursday.[11] Not an amusing place to stay at. | forgot to bring a 
book & hardly knew how to get through the day yesterday. No nice gardens or houses to look at in the 
immediate neighbourhood. Cairo was quite cool the last few days. | could stay on quite a long time at this 
rate. Came down in the train with Lord Milner. He’s perfectly charming. He & W. had a talk which lasted 
nearly the whole train journey. He still takes great interest in Egyptian affairs. But says he wants a rest & 
feels at least 105. He travels on same boat & promised me a fine passage. But | hardly hope for it. Will 
write from Italy if | get a chance. A.M.B. Front: Original postmark from Alexandria, posted on 6 May 05 
(1905). The second postmark is from Buttevant, Cork County, as the postcard was redirected to 
London. Commentary: Ramleh is a suburb of Alexandria, Egypt [12]. On the train journey from Cairo to 
Alexandria see note [12]. On the identification of 'W' and A.M.B. see postcard 19. Ada's husband, Sir 


William, was a practising Advocate in Egypt, and held the office of Judge of the Court of Appeal [Egypt] between 
1888 and 1899. He held the office of Vice-President of the Court of Appeal [Egypt] between 1899 and 1916. On 
Mrs. Nichols visiting 33 Broadhurst Gardens see postcard 6 and note [6]. 





21. Boén-sur-Lignon 
21. Verso 


Verso: Transcription of message: 21.5.08 (1908) Dearest A. | send you another view of my home & hope 
you will see it someday - Take care of yrself [yourself] & give me yr. [your] address when you next write. 
Much love from yr. affectionate A.B. Originally posted from Boén-sur-Lignon (département Loire) to Mrs. 
MacGeough Bond, c/o Dalgety & Co, and then redirected to Hotel Dolder, Zurich. Front: Boén - Chateau de La 
Chaux, céte sud-est (i.e. south-eastern side). Imp. Commarmond, edit a Boén — A. Durand, phot. The 

chateau was located on the boulevard Pasteur 

Commentary: "A." refers to Ada Marion MacGeough Bond. The sender "A.B." is her sister-in- 

law, Angeline Aimee Elize MacGeough Bond.[13] Ada's father, Charles Nichols, was in partnership 


with Dalgety & Co. Their London headquarters were at 96 Bishopsgate, St. Within. On Hotel Dolder see 
postcards 6 & 7. 





22. Bisley Camp 


Verso: divided back. The Wellington Series, G & P Ltd. Stamp and postmark missing. Addressed to Mrs. 
Nichols, Kilbrack, Doneraile, Co. Cork, Ireland. Message: | hope this is an addition to your picture p. 
cards. | went to Bisley last Thursday & shot for the cadets but did not win. Hans G.W. Front: Public 
Schools' Competition, Bisley Camp. 7220. Photo Gale & Polden. Commentary: Hans G.W. is Hans Grove 
White [see postcards 11 & 12]. Bisley Camp is the site of the National Rifle Association shooting 
centre.[14] 





23. Stancliffe Hall, Derbyshire 


Two identical postcards: both addressed to Mrs. Nichols, Kilbrack, Doneraile, Co. Cork, Ireland. Postcard 
1. No message but posted from Derby on 30 Oct 04 (1904) . It appears to be in the hand of Hans Grove 
White. The second also posted from Derby (no date) with the message: | send a post-card of the place 
we play football. Hope you are all right. with love from lon W.G.W. Front: Stancliffe Hall. -View over park 
from south lawn. Commentary: Stancliffe Hall Preparatory School is in Darley Dale, near Matlock in 
Derbyshire. lon W.G.W. is lon Whitefoord Grove White, the brother of Hans Grove White [see postcard 
22], and son of Mary Beatrice. It appears that the two brothers went to school at Stancliffe Hall. lon, 
following in his father's footsteps, joined the Royal Navy as a midshipman on 15 January 1912, serving on 
the light cruiser, HMS Bristol. He commanded the gunboat, HMS Cricket, during the North Russian 
Intervention in 1919, and won the Distinguished Service Cross.[15] 
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24. Ceylon 


Verso: Undivided. Union Postale Universelle. Ceylon (Ceylan) Postcard. Addressed to Mrs. Nichols, 
Kilobrack, Doneraile, Co. Cork, Ireland. Posted 2 Dec 03 (1903). Front: Flagstaff. Clock Tower 

and Fortifications. Galle. Plate & Co., Ceylon. Message: Colombo. Nov. 30. Just a line of good wishes to 
you all for Xmas & the New Year. Will write shortly. Yrs. A.F. Vicary. Commentary: The identity of A.F. 
Vicary is uncertain, but it is probably the same man who sailed from Liverpool, England to Colombo, 
Ceylon in 1896 on board the RMS Lucania.[16] 





25. Ceylon 


Verso: Divided. Union Postale Universelle. Ceylon (Ceylan). Addressed to Mrs. Nichols, Kilbracke, 
Doneraile, Co. Cork, Ireland. Posted 1904. Message: Just a line of good wishes for you all for Xmas & the 
New Year - Hopefully in England about the 16th April [1905]. Front: Ceylon. Bullock travelling wagon. 
Inscribed: Berwick House Bungalow, Cinnamon Gardens, Colombo, A.F. Vicary [see postcard 24]. 
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26. Lynton, North Devon 


This and the following four postcards relate to a holiday taken in Devon during July 1912. They are written 
by the same hand, but the sender is anonymous. The sender escorted Mrs. White (either Mary Beatrice 
Fell White or Emily Maud Blair White) on a tour of North Devon. All the cards are posted from Bideford, 
and addressed to Mrs. Nichols, Kilbrack. References indicate that Mrs. Nichols herself had taken the 
same tour on a previous occasion. 

The caption on no. 26 is ‘Lynton and Lynmouth from the Tors’. It belongs to Tuck's Oilette series 

(no. 7016). Message on verso: | have had these ready to send to you for ages but have put it off. 








27. Lynton: Valley of Rocks, Devon 


Verso: Tuck's Oilette series (no. 7016). Divided back. Message: Mrs. White thought this bit so pretty. 





28. Cottage Hotel, Lynton 


Verso: Divided back. Published by Photochrom Co. London, no. 24257. Message: She [presumably Mrs. 


White] had the same room you had facing the sea. & | found the glass drawing pin we lost stuck in the 
wall. 





29. Porlock Hill, Lynton, Devon 


Verso: Divided back. Published by F. Frith & Co. of Reigate, no. 58363B, "Frith's Series". Entitled: Porlock 
Hill, Lynton and Minehead Coach. Message: This is the hill we avoided when we took Mrs. White in the 
motor. It is a favorite one for accidents. [the sender may have been unaware of the events surrounding 
the death of Charles Nichols]. The coach was horse drawn. Details of the coach route. 





30. Oare Church, North Devon 


Verso: Divided Back. Published by Photochrom & Co., Ltd of London [see postcard 28], no. 84327. 
Message: | hope you have not forgotten our visit to the spot where Lorna was shot by Carver Doone. 
Commentary: The Church of St. Mary, Oare (now in Somerset) is located in Exmoor National Park, and is 


a 15th century, listed building. It is at the altar of this small church that Carver Doone shot Lorna 
Doone as she marries John Ridd. 
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31. Teignmouth 


Verso: Divided back. Tuck's Oilette series (no. 7371). Posted from Teignmouth on 23 December 1907. 
Addressed to Mrs. Nichols, Kilbrack, Doneraile, Co. Cork, Ireland. Message: Best Wishes for a Happy 
Xmas & New Year to you all. Rita. 'Rita' is unidentified. 








32. Manor House, Pilton, Somerset 


Verso: divided back. stamp/postmark removed. Addressed to Mrs. Nichols, Kilorack, Doneraile, Co. Cork, 
Ireland. Message: Very best wishes from the inmates for a Happy Xmas, 1909. Front: Manor 

House, Pilton, Mendip, Somerset. Williams Photo, Pilton. Commentary: also referred to as Manor 
Farmhouse. The 'inmates' refer to the Harper family, and the sender is Emma Olivia (née Cozens) 

Harper [17] [see also postcard 56]. The photographer was probably George Williams of Rockleaze 











House, Pilton.[18] 





33. Steyning, West Sussex 


Verso: Undivided back. Posted from Brighton. Addressed to Mrs. Nichols, Kilobrack, Doneraile, Co. 
Cork, Ireland. Front: Church Street, Steyning. Published by F. Smart, photo, Steyning. Message: With 
Mr. & Mrs. H.H. Taylor's best wishes for Xmas & the New Year. 1903. Commentary Mr. & Mrs. H.H. 


Taylor refers to Capt. Henry Herbert Taylor, FRCS, a surgeon, councilor for Hove, and rugby player. His 
wife, Florence Abbott, was a hospital matron from Hobart, Tasmania.[19] 





34. Puttenham Church 35. Puttenham village 


Verso of 34 & 35 written in the same hand. Addressed to Mrs. Nichols, Kilobrack, Doneraile, Co. Cork, 
lreland. Posted from Guildford Oct 1904. Unsigned with no message. They were both published by F.Frith 
& Co., Reigate (Frith's series) and printed in Saxony: 34 is no. 52443 and 35 is no.52441. 





36. Monkstown Church, Dublin 


Verso: divided back. stamp removed, but enough of the postmark shows that it was posted in Blackrock 
Dublin, but the date does not survive. Adressed to Mrs. Nichols, Kilbrack, Doneraile, Co. Cork. Message: | 
find Prescotts Dyers Dublin very satisfactory & had several things cleaned & dyed there lately. am 
sending pillow] slips & all by the boys on Saturday. E.M.W. Photo copyright Cook, 

Kingstown. Commentary: Monkstown Church is Church of Ireland. Prescott & Co., Dyers and Carpet 
Cleaners was located at 83, Talbot Street, Dublin.[20] . E.M.W. refers to Emily Maud White. "The boys" 
no doubt refers to her eldest sons: Charles Thomas Blair White (born 1889), Arthur Blair White (born 
1891) and John Henry Jack Blair White (born 1894). C. Neville Cook was a photographer and stationer in 
Kingstown (now Dun Laoghaire), and is listed in the 1913 telephone directory. 








37. Tewkesbury Abbey 


Verso: divided back; stamp removed, but there is enough of the postmark to conclude that it was posted 
from Gloucester, but no date. Addressed to Mrs. Nichols, Kilbrack, Doneraile, Co. Cork, Ireland. 
Message: Leaving Gloster today for home. Have had lovely weather. Hope all are well. E.M.W. 20th 


September. F. Frith & Co., Ltd. Reigate. Frith's series no. 32102. Commentary E.M.W. refers to Emily 
Maud White. 


The following three postcards were sent by Aurora Mocenigo Soranzo, the daughter of Count Mocenigo 


Soranzo of Venice, and of an ancient and influential aristocratic family. Aurora married Arthur Donald 
Griffith, an opthalmic surgeon, in1918.[21] 
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38. Santa Margherita 


Verso: divided back. Cartolina Postale Italiana (Edit. Brunner & C., Como-Zurich - Stab. eliografico. ) 
Addressed to Mrs. Ada Bond, Kilbrack, Doneraile, Co. Cork, Inghilterra. The stamp, postmark/date are 
missing. Message Happy Easter from [?] and Aurora. Front: Inscription: New Kursaal, Rapallo. Caption: 
7116. Santa Margherita - Scogli Cervara. Commentary: These rocks are now part of the Portofino Natural 
Regional Park on the Italian Riviera. The New Kursaal, Rapallo, which opened in 1908, was a massive 
hotel-casino complex that attracted the glitterati of the time. Ada Marion MacGeough Bond is Mary 
Nichols’ daughter. 





39. Rapallo. Ponte Romano 


Verso: divided back. Cartolina Postale Italiana (Edit. Brunner & C., Como-Zurich - Stab. eliografico. ) 
Addressed to Mrs. Nichols, Doneraile, Co. Cork, Ireland, Inghilterra. Postmark, Rapallo, Kursaal, 1908. 
Message: New Kursaal, Genova, Rapallo. Dear Mrs. Nichols How & where is Mrs. Bond! | wrote & had no 
answer & am very sorry not to hear from her. Do write at least you. Happy Easter & best love from Aurora 
Mocenigo Soranzo. Front: Rapallo - Ponte Romano.7370. The 'Roman Bridge’ is also known 

as Hannibal's Bridge. 





40. Maria de Medici 


Verso: divided back. Postmark: 20.12.07 (1907); Firenze, Ferrovia. Addressed to Mrs. Nichols, Kilbrack 
House, Doneraile, Co. Cork, Ireland, Inghilterra. Message: 59 Valfonda. Wishing you a happy Xmas & a 
very merry New Year. | hope to see you soon in Italy. Best love from Aurora Mocenigo Soranzo. Front: 
Firenze - Galleria Pitti - Maria de Medici (Pulsone). 








41. The Bure at Wroxham 


Verso: divided back. Bell's Photo Co., Ltd. Westcliff-on-Sea, Essex.. Addressed to Cyril Nichols, Esq., 
Kilobrack, Doneraile, Co. Cork, Ireland. Stamp/date removed partial postmark suggests Wroxham. 
Message: Perhaps you have seen something of the Broads. lon would like them | think. Roads seem very 
good too. We have only taken short walks, but it is all picturesque. Going to town to-morrow weather 
permitting! | can't venture if very hot. T. loves this place, but is rather venturesome. A.M.B. Front: Bure at 
Wroxham no. no. 65873. Commentary: Ada Marion (Lady) Bond writing to her brother, Cyril. lon: see 
postcard 23. T probably refers to Tommy see postcard 19. 








42. Arch of Titus, Rome 


Verso: Cartolina Postale. N.P.G. stamp removed, but a complete postmark survives: GRAND HOTEL DE 
RUSSIE. ROME. 23.DIC.1907. Addressed to Mrs. Nichols, Kilorack, Mallow, County Cork, Ireland. 
Message: Hotel Russie, Rome. Every good wish for Christmas & the New Year. We stayed six weeks in 
Paris and | enjoyed every day of it, but | think | like Rome even more. We are going to stay here all 
February. Then | think we go to Wiesbaden & return to London in April. | have good news every week 
from home. Love from Bee Nichols. Front: Roma - Arco di Tito. 78. 





43. Jesus College, Menu 


Menu from Jesus College, University of Cambridge, England. 
Mercredi 14 Juin (Wednesday 14 June) 


Consomme aux pointes d'asperges (Consommeé with asparagus) 

Blanchailles (Whitebait) 

Patés de Homard (Lobster paté) 

Filet de boeuf aux tomate (beef fillet with tomato) 

Petit pois (peas) 

Meringue glacé aux framboises (Meringue with raspberry ice cream) 

Sardines sur crotites (Sardines on toast) 

Note: Joseph Cowie Nichols (1859-1954), Charles Nichols (1863-1914) and Walter Henry Nichols all went 
to Jesus College. 


The following postcards were sent by Mary Beatrice Fell White to her mother during a family sojourn to 
Germany. Many were posted from Weimar between December 1903 and June 1904. 





44. Gruss aus Thuringen 


Verso: undivided back. stamps removed along with postmark and date. Addressed to Mrs. Nichols, care 
of Mrs. Dinham, Louvain, 33 Broadhurst Gardens, Hampstead, London, England [see post card 6]. Front: 
English translation: Greetings from Thuringia. Message: We hope to hear tomorrow the result of 
examination. How did you think Hansie [See postcard 11] looked. Postcard published by Verlag W. 

Zinke, Friedrichroda 1. 





45. Gruss aus Thiiringen 


Verso: undivided. Addressed to Mrs. Nichols, Kilbrack, Doneraile, Co. Cork, Ireland. Posted from Weimar 
16.4.04 (1904). Publisher: W. Zinke, Friedrichroda. Front: English translation: Greetings from Thuringia. 
Welcome. Message: These dumplings are quite a Thuringen dish & very good. | can make them. B.F.W. 
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46. Thiringen 


Verso: undivided back. Addressed to Mrs. Nichols, Kilbrack, Doneraile, Co. Cork, Ireland. Posted from 
Weimar on 6.6.04 (1904). Front: In die Augen, die blauen, Mécht ich ewig Dir 

schauen! Thuringen. English translation: In the eyes, the blue, I'd watch you forever! Thuringia. Verlag W. 
Zinke, Friedrichroda, 4. Message: So many thanks for your long interesting letter will write soon. B. Fell 
White. 
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47. Idyll aus Thuringen 


Verso: undivided back. Addressed to Mrs. Nichols, Kilbrack, Doneraile, Co. Cork, Ireland. Posted from 
Weimar on 3.8.04 (1904) Publisher: W. Zinke, Friedrichroda. Front: English translation: Idyll from 
Thuringia. Message: Many thanks for letter & enclosures received today. Will write soon - B. Fell White. 





48. Hunting scene 


Verso undivided, stamp, postmark/date removed; addressed as no. 47. The trademark, Erika (no. 2260) 
suggests an early date of 1903-04. Message: Tell that lazy Harry to write to Hansie. It is exceedingly cold 
now, will have ?Rating tomorrow or next day. We have got our flat very comfy and warm. B. Fell White. 
Commentary: Hansie [see postcard 11]; Harry refers to Walter Henry Nichols [see part 1]. The scene is 
based on the artwork of the German painter, Moritz Muller (the Younger, 1868-1934) [as is postcard 49 & 
50]. His signature appears below the dog's tail. 





49. Hunting scene 


Verso same as postcard 48. Erika (no. 2259), ca. 1903-04. Message: Kathleen has measles a very heavy 
crop. Is it not amazing, all her lessons will be stopped for 3 weeks, & she is getting on so well with 


painting & music. B. Fell White. Comments: Kathleen is Beatrice's daugher, Kathleen Whitefoord Grove 
White. 





50. Hunting scene 


Verso same as posicard 48. Erika (no. 2264), ca. 1903-04. Message: | have been neglecting you lately in 
the way of post cards, but have just bought some lovely ones. B. Fell White. 





51. FrOhliches Neujahr 


Verso undivided. Addressed to Mrs. Nichols, Kilobrack, Doneraile, Co. Cork, Ireland. 
Posted from Weimar on 31.12.03 (1903). Front: Frohliches Neujahr! (Happy New Year!) 
Message: So glad to hear you have an album. Many Happy New Years. B.F.W. 





52. Schiller 


Verso undivided. Addressed to Mrs. Nichols, Kilbrack, Doneraile, Co. Cork, Ireland. stamp & 


postmark/date removed. Published by: Kunstverlag Max Sinz, Dresden Ill. Front: Schiller. Message: If 
you have any Australian stamps will you send me some any colonial ones will do. B. Fell White. 
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53. Eisenach 


Verso: Postkarte Weltpostverein / Carte-Postale/Union Postale Universelle. Stamp, postmark/date 
removed. Addressed to Mrs. Nichols, Kilbrack, Doneraile, Co. Cork, Ireland. 


Front: Eisenach. Drachenschlucht (Dragon Gorge). 312 Verlag von Zedler & Vogel, Kunstanstalt, 
Darmstadt. Message: We went through this gorge yesterday. B. Fell White. 








Verso undivided. =e sb fa 2 "Stamp removed, but enough of the 
postmark shows that it was mesic from Weimar. The date j is missing, but it was most probably 1904. 
Addressed to Mrs. Nichols, care of Mrs. James, Strathmore, Clevedon, Somersetshire, England. 
Front: Frohliche Ostern (Happy Easter). Message: Happy Easter to you all, we have just hidden the 


Easter eggs & had great fun with it. B. Fell White: Note: 'Mrs. James’ is the mother of Emma Olivia Harper 
[see postcard 32] [22]. 
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55. Frohliche Ostern 


Verso same as postcard no. 54. Front: Frohliche Ostern (Happy Easter). Message: It is holidays now & 
glorious weather. We are planning some long excursions which will take us away from Weimar for the 
whole day. B. Fell White. Much love to all. Note: one of their long excursions might have been to 
Eisenach [postcard 53], Thuringia [nos.44-47] or Schwarzburg [no.60]. 





56. Frohliche Ostern 


Verso undivided as no. 54. Posted from Weimar on 20.3.04 (1904). Addressed to Mrs. Nichols, Care of 
A. Harper Esq. The Manor House, Pilton, Shepton-Mallet, Somersetshire, England. Front: Frohliche 
Ostern (Happy Easter). Message: Are these cards no delightful. Hans Kaeks & | rode 15 miles on our 

bikes today, the roads were perfect, and we did enjoy it so much. B. Fell White. Commentary: A. Harper 
refers to Alexander Forrest Harper, a retired coffee and tea planter in Ceylon. He was the husband of 

Emma Olivia Harper [see postcard 32, daughter of Jane James of postcards 54 & 55][see note 
17].'Hans' refers to Mary Beatrice's husband [no.11] and 'Kaeks' presumably is the nickname of her 
daughter, Kathleen [no.49]. 











57. verso 


Front: Frohliche Ostern (Happy Easter). Message: Be sure & send me your next address as I have not the faintest 
idea where you are going. Hans & girls all at the circus tonight. B. Fell White. The verso shows that Beatrice's 
concerns were correct, and that the card had to be redirected from Clevedon to Upper Norwood. It was initially 
posted from Weimar on 8.4.04 (1904) to Clevedon, and redirected from Clevedon on April 10, 1904 to Upper 
Norwood. Comments: Clevedon address [see note 22]. The Upper Norwood address is incorrect, and should have 
been Totara, 20 Lunham Road not Limham. It was the home of Edwin John Spence, who was born in Dunedin, New 
Zealand, in 1864, and his wife, Annie Jane (née Layton), who was born in Dunedin in 1869. Totara, named after 
a tree found only in New Zealand. The Spence home has been described as "a small corner of Dunedin overflowing 
with warm Dunedin hospitality and harbouring a collection of Dunedin art". Totara was also visited by the Dunedin 
artist, Frances Hodgkins.[23]. Edwin Spence was a member of the Royal Colonial Institute,[24] as was Joseph 
Cowie Nichols. 'Hans & girls' refers to Beatrice's husband and daughters. Circus: probably the Dresden- 
based Zirkus Sarrasani. Published by Druck u. Verlag Bruno Burger & Ottillie of Leipzig. 





58. Frohliche Ostern 


Verso: undivided, stamp and postmark removed. Addressed to Mrs. Nichols, Kilorack, Doneraile, Co. 
Cork, Ireland. Front: Frohliche Ostern (Happy Easter). Message: Hanselien [i.e. Hanselein, ‘little Hans'| 
has a relapse of the measles!! [see no. 11] B. Fell White. Caption: Gruss Goit, Ihr Lieben! - Zur Osterfeier 
Bring ich Euch ein Hasehen und bunte Eier. Translation: God bless you, my loved ones! This Easter 


celebration, | bring you a bunny rabbit and colorful eggs. Published by Paul Suess AG Erika nr. 1347. 
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59. Frohliche Weihnachten! 


Verso: undivided back. Stamp missing, but postmark indicates it was posted on 18.12.04 (1904). Addressed to Mrs. 
Nichols, Kilbrack, Doneraile, Co. Cork, Ireland. Published at Nurnberg by Theo Stroefer (serie 279 no. 2). 

Front: Frohliche Weihnachten! (Merry Christmas!). Message: The merriest & happiest Xmas to you all 
from all here. B.F.W. (Beatrice Fell White). 
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60. Rudolstadt 





Verso: undivided. Posted from Rudolstadt on 30.8.04 (1904). Addressed to Mrs. Nichols, Kilbrack, 
Doneraile, Co. Cork, Ireland. Front: Rudolstadt. Published by Druck und Verlag von Aug. [August] 
Heinecke, Rudolstadt. Message: Aug. 30th. We started at 6.30 this morning for Schwarzburg & have 
stopped here 24 miles from Weimar for breakfast. It is 10.15 so we have not done two [too] badly - Just 
going to start again. B. Fell White. 
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61. Lago Maggiore 61. verso 


This postcard is addressed to C. Nichols (Cyril), and sent by his mother, Mary Nichols. It was posted 
28.8.08 (1908) from Baveno, Italy, located on the western shore of Lake Maggiore. Message: Monday 
2/th. We are going to Locarno on Friday next & will probably stay a week there. Lovely weather here the 
last three days. Ada & | went to Isola Bella today. Mme. van Mecklenburg [25] got such an attack of 
rheumatism she could not come. | hear from Josey that they are all now at Caen [see postcard no.7]. Got 
your letter today. Will answer soon. Your loving mother, M. Nichols. Note: Baveno was a resort with a 
cluster of luxury villas, one of which was visited by Queen Victoria. The postcard shows Siresa and 

the Borromean Islands. 
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62. Santa Caterina del Sasso 62. verso 


Like no. 61, this postcard is addressed to Cyril. It too was posted from Baveno in August 1908. Message: 
Pouring rain for last 3 days does not look like clearing never lifts for a minute. The weather on the whole 
has been very unsettled ever since you left, so you were lucky and | hope you have good weather in 
Ireland. — a lot of snow has fallen on the mountains. No news here. | see from C. B. is dead. Your loving 
mother Mary Nichols. Ada has returned. Walter {?} work in {?} of Madame van Mecklenberg {?} | got the 
boxes from {Ventura?} Ada quite approves of the contents. The postcard was published by Edit. Brunner 
& C. [see nos. 38 & 39]. 





63. Kaiserin Auguste Viktoria 


Verso: undivided back. Stamp removed, but partial postmark shows it was posted from Weimar. Addressed to Mrs. 
Nichols, Kilbrack, Doneraile, Co. Cork, Ireland. Front: Kaiserin Auguste Viktoria. Message: It has been snowing 
hard & we all hope for a sleigh drive on Friday. How is the album getting on. I have 300. Mirabel. The sender 

is Mirabel Grace Grove White, Beatrice's oldest child, and granddaughter of Mary Nichols. 


Epilogue 

Written over a hundred year ago, the postcards seen above appear quaint, but they are more than old- 
fashioned curiosities. They are granules of history, a window on the past. These artefacts belong to 

the Edwardian Period, the halcyon days of the select few who had benefited from the opportunities 
produced by the British Empire. The people who sent and received these cards were of this class, affluent 
and patrician, but they were living on the cusp of unprecedented change. Some believe that theirs was 
the last episode of sanity, before the modern world went mad. It is hard to imagine that Beatrice Fell 
White, sitting in her ‘comfy and warm’ Weimar flat, could have imagined that, within ten short years, the 
country she was enjoying would become ‘the enemy’. How could she have known that her family would 
pay the price of impending upheaval with their blood, that her brother would be buried only a hundred 


miles away from where she sat? Meanwhile, in the tranquil and picturesque Awbeg River Valley, 
Beatrice’s postcards would arrive at Kilbrack House, and her mother would smile at the antics of the 
‘Easter-egg men’, and be completely unaware that soon trouble would be brought to her very front 
door.[26] Ireland would be convulsed by insurrection, the fight for independence and a brutal civil war 
that would leave a legacy of hatred and mistrust. 


As for the British Empire, it would sacrifice some of its best to the First World War, and begin its 
inexorable decline. The postcard of Queen Auguste Viktoria, wife of Kaiser Wilhelm, is symbolic of 
Germany's defeat and humilation. She would be the last German empress. The royal houses of Germany, 
Russia and of the Austro-Hungarian Empire would be swept aside, and the political vacuum thus created 
would be filled by Fascism and Communism. This would lay the groundwork for the Second World War, 
and with it the prospects of mutually assured destruction. 


Notes 

[1] Our findings are outlined in "The Nichols Family. Part One" of this blog (October 2013) 

[2] See postcard no. 51 & 60. See BBC on the Edwardian craze for collecting postcards. Generally speaking, cards 
with an undivided back are earlier than divided back postcards. See Deltiology. 

[3] On the Stawells see Notes of Colonel James Grove White (1906-1915) 

[4] See Who's Who 1903 (vol. 55) ; New Zealand Herald 12 November 1901 ; Notes of Colonel James Grove 
White (1906-1915:208 ; Guy's Postal Directory (1914) ; 1901 Census for Ireland ; Guy's Cork Almanac 1907:326 

; List of Fellows and Members of the Royal Society of Antiquaries of Ireland (1907:29) ; Hunting Fixtures 1914 

[5] Notes of Colonel James Grove White (1906-1915:211) 

[6] We assume Mrs. Nichols and Goodall were friends, and that their relationsip was based on a mutual love of art. 
Mary Ann Goodall was from a family of artists, which included Frederick Goodall, R.A. Paintings by Mary Cowie 
Nichols: Venetian Canal ; The Argory from the West ; The Argory Stable Buildings ; Ada Marion Nichols ; An 
Oriental Woman: Fatima 

[7] 1911 Ireland Census shows Richard and Emily living on Monkstown Road, Blackrock. 

[8] Badly damaged in World War II. See Histoire de la boucherie caennaise... 

[9] I am grateful to Marion Sargent, Librarian, Reference Library, Launceston LINC, Tasmania for help in 
identifying the sender and the subject of this postcard. Marion writes: "The house is Palmerston House itself. The 
sender of the postcard is Robert Lewis Parker. He was a member of the Northern Tasmanian Photographic Club and 
a friend of the Nichols family. RL Parker and his wife Aimee, née Archer, were guests at the wedding of Septimus 
Nichols and Elvira Mary Smith. Their daughter Doris was a bridesmaid." There is another view of the house in the 
LINC Archive. 

[10] Saturday, 1905. 

[11] Thursday, May 4 

[12] Baedecker's Egypt 1902 mentions Ramleh (p.18-19 + map in relation to Alexandria). It also describes the train 
journey from Cairo to Alexandria (p.20 ff.) 

[13] Angeline MacGeough Bond was using her maiden name in the 1906 census for Boén (Chaux) p.45. {Access to 
1906 census: 1. Click here. 2. Choose Recensement de population. 3. Click on "B". 4. Click on Boén-sur-Lignon. 5. 
Scroll down and click on entry for 1906. 6. Type 45 in the upper right hand page box, and press return, enlarge page. 
7. On the right hand page is La Chaux. Angeline is on line 9. Her husband, Raoul Recorbet, is also mentioned. 


[14] 1. Prep School participation. 2. Ashburton Shield Competition (Pathé, 1938) 3. Bisley: the first hundred 


years (film) 
[15] The campaign is described in the Naval Review p. 85ff. and Bolos and Barishynas (see p.54). See London 


Gazette 17 Oct 1919 on DSC award. 

[16] The connection with Arthur Fulford Vicary of North Tawton, Devonshire is tenuous. However, considering that 
Charles Nichols was involved in the wool trade, it is interesting to note that Arthur's father, John Fulford Vicary was 
a wool manufacturer. Also there is an A.F. Vicary in a New Zealand context. 

[17] See 1891 census. 1901 census. 1911 census. Kelly's Directory of Somersetshire 1914 (p.386/thumbnail 405). 
Emma Harper was married to Major Alexander Forrest Harper of the 84th Punjabis. Their son Lt.-Col. Alexander 
'Alec' Forrest Harper DSO also served in the Indian Army. 

[18] Kelly's Directory of Somersetshire 1914 (p.386/thumbnail 405). There was also a Williams & Son, grocers and 
post office in the village. 

[19] The European Mail notices that on March 3 Miss Florence Marie Abbott was married at St. Paul's, Onslow- 





square, 

to Henry Herbert Taylor, F.R.C.S., of Brunswiok-place, Brighton. Miss Abbott was for several years matron of the 
hospital 

here, and was deservedly popular und respected by all. After leaving Hobart she went to London, and applied, 
among many others for the position of matron to the Brompton Hospital, one of the best positions of the kind in 
England. To her surprise, she was preferred to all others, and installed in her very comfortable rooms as head of that 
enormous establishment, which has over a dozen house surgeons, and 1s supported entirely by private 
subscription. After managing the hospital for several years to the complete satisfaction of the committee, Miss 
Abbott became engaged to Dr. Taylor, one of the surgeons there, who has now taken a private practice at Brighton, 
where he and his wife will live. The Mercury (Hobart, Tasm.) 25 April 1891. See also: The Colonies and India 14 
March 1891 OCR text. 

[20] The Industries of Dublin. Historical, statistical, biographical. An account of the leading business men, 
commercial interests, wealth and growth (1887) p. 86. They were still in business in 1913. 

[21] GRIFFITH-SORANZO. -On the 28th October, at Palazzo Vidoni, Cremona. Italy. Arthur D. Griffith, M.B., 
B.S., F.R.C.S., Brevet Major R.A.M.C. (T.F.), to Aurora, daughter of Conte Tomaso Mocenigo Soranzo, and the 
late Principessa De'Soresina Vidoni, of Cremona. (p.70: Nov. 2, 1918). 

[22] Emma's mother, Jane, married twice: first to Robert Cozens, and then to Thomas James. She moved to 
Clevedon with her unmarried daugher, Sylvia Jane Cozens sometime between 1891 and 1901. Consulting Kelly's 
Dirctories for Somersetshire, Mrs. James does not appear in 1889, but is at 2, Coleridge Road, Clevedon in 1897, 
1902, 1914. The 1901 census shows that Mrs. James and her daughter are in Clevedon. The 1891 census shows 
them at Manor House, Pilton. 

[23] see also biography in Je Ara . See Museum of New Zealand online for a collection of her work. 

[24] see New Zealand Herald, Volume XXXIV, Issue 10515, 7 August 1897, Page 6. He also had business 
dealings with Dalgety & Co. (see also Oamaru Mail 28 Nov 1885.) 

[25] The identity of Madame van Mecklenburg is uncertain. The Mecklenburg genealogy is a complicated one. 
[26] "Inevitably the War of Independence must hold memories for someone of ninety years of age. Hannah 
Spellman recalled the ambush set up outside her parents house at Kilbrack, County Cork when men of the Cork 
flying column positioned themselves behind the rails of the gate lodge leading to Kilbrack House. The inevitable 
casualties on the English side resulted in a rampage of terror for days afterwards and may have been the cause of her 
uncle’s subsequent killing. Tom Hannon was her mother’s brother and he died a young man of a wound sustained in 
a shoot out with English soldiers." - Hannah Spellman 


Posted by Woden at 6:34 PM 





Sunday, December 22, 2013 


Women, War and Work 


World War I 





When asked, “How long do you think the war will last?”’, Hans Heinrich XV, Prince of Pless, declared, “The war 
will be over by Christmas!”[1] And, for most of the men of the British Expeditionary Force, it was. By the end of 
1914, in five short months of desperate fighting, this all-volunteer, well-trained and well-equipped, professional 
army had been virtually wiped out. More canon-fodder was needed to fill the ranks, and Lord Kitchener’s plea was 
answered by nearly 2.5 million new volunteers. 








On the very first day of the Battle of the Somme, British casualties numbered in their tens of thousands. By the end 
of the battle, the number had risen to hundreds of thousands. Not since the Black Death had Europe seen so many 
corpses. It is not surprising that the number of volunteers dropped, forcing the British government to 

introduce conscription. But, there was more in store. The upper echelons of society, those who populated 
government and the officer class, were seemingly unaware that huge swathes of the British population were living in 
such squalid conditions that more than 40% of those conscripted were too unhealthy for service. 


So, as the fittest were transferred from industry to the front, the production of materiel began to suffer. By 1915, 
there was a shortage of artillery shells, which affected the prosecution of the war, caused a political scandal and 
brought down the Liberal government. With manpower in short supply, Britain turned to woman-power. Previously, 
many working women had been doomed to a life of domestic service or in the cotton mills. Now, to fill the labour 
vacuum, they were encouraged to do their bit in the factories. They were told that the lives of the men in the 
trenches depended on them, and these were the same women who were denied the right to vote! 





The 
photograph below shows a group of women who accepted the invitation to become factory workers. It was taken in 
1917. The young woman in the centre is May Cawdery. Born in 1898, she was 18 when she started working 
for British Westinghouse at Trafford Park, Manchester.[2] British Westinghouse began as a subsidiary of its 
American parent, and construction of their Trafford Park plant began when May was just one year old. However, by 
1917, Metropolitan Cammell Carriage and Wagon Company (MCCW) bought a controlling interest in British 
Westinghouse, which eventually became Metropolitan-Vickers, one of the largest engineering companies in the 
world. The MCCW had been contracted to build tanks, particularly the Mark V, and although Metropolitan was a 
Birmingham-based company, tank engines were built at the Trafford Park factory.[3] May Cawdrey worked in the 
production of these engines.[4] 





Click on photo to enlarge 


While the photo reveals a light-hearted moment—someone had wrapped the group in brown paper—the emery 
wheel [5] at their feet is indicative of the work they did. More of these wheels can be seen stacked on the table and 
on the floor. These abrasive discs were used on grinding machines, an example of which can be seen below, and a 
slightly earlier model (1907) is illustrated in Modern American Machine Tools. These were driven by an electric 
motor, and were used for the cutting and finishing of small engine parts. The various uses and processes involved 
are described in Production Grinding, which makes particular reference to the use of these machines by women 
during World War I (pages 43-44). 





Source: Production Grinding 1922 


May Cawdery lived at 23 West Brownbill Street, near the corner of Cross Lane and Regent Road, Salford, with her 
parents Francis Arthur Cawdery and May Hall Cawdery. She married John Taylor on 30 July 1921 at St. Cyprian's 

Church, Ordsall, Salford. She died at 23 West Brownbill St. on 30th December 1955 at the age of 57. She had three 
children, John, Frank and May. 


World War II 


On 11 November 1918, the First World War came to a close. Sadly, the prospect of a "war to end all 
wars" would prove as unattainable as transforming Britain into "a land fit for heroes". Nevertheless, the 
twenty years between 1918 and the outbreak of World War II was, conveniently, enough time to raise a 
new generation capable of fighting another war. And fight they did, though with a dogged resignation not 
shared by their 1914 counterparts. No longer would they harbour any illusion about the new war being a 
short one. On the contrary, it would be longer, deadlier, costlier and more destructive than anything they 
had seen before. Moreover, new technology would make the terror of war impossible to contain. At the 
wail of the air-raid sirens, their front rooms would become the front line. 


Ethel Lomas was born at 8 Branson Street, Ordsall, Salford in 1906 to James William Lomas and Frances 
Ronan. Typical of her class, she started work immediately after leaving school at the age of 14.[6] Her 
first job was a nine-month stint at Richard "Dickie" Haworth's textile mill on Ordsall Lane, followed by 
twelve 





Richard Haworth's Mill, Ordsall Lane, Salford 


months at the nearby factory of James and John M. Worral.[7] Established in Manchester in 1786, 
Worrall's moved to the Ordsall site in Salford in 1792. At their peak, they employed some 3,000 
workers. Once the world's largest dyer of velvet and corduroy, their business began to decline in the 
face of competition from synthetic fabrics. Worrall's closed in 1964. Except for a brief interlude at Fleet 
Printing Co. in Hulme, Ethel worked at Worrall's from 1920 to 1936.[16] During this period, she married 
Walter Wood (1927), had two daughters, Irene (1928) and Doris (1936), and moved to 32 Hanover 
Street, Salford. Ethel left Worrall's when her second child was born,[8] and while she was busy with 
the traditional pursuits of housewife and mother, the Second World War erupted. 








Watercolour: Worrall's on the River Irwell 


The prosecution of the war meant unparalleled government centralization in order to mobilise all 
necessary resources. The National Service (No. 2) Act 1941, extended previous legislation to include the 
conscription of women between the ages of 18 and 40 into the armed forces, civil defence or 

industry. Ethel, being married with children, was exempt from this regulation. However, she was feisty 
and patriotic, and decided to support the war effort by going to work once more.[9] It was to prove a 
transformative moment, because when she started working at Sir James Farmer Norton's Adelphi Iron 
Works in Salford in 1939, she developed a passion for engineering, which endured throughout the rest of 
her life. At the Adelphi Iron Works [10], she learned to read a micrometer and operate machinery in the 
production of diamond dies for wire-drawing.[14] These dies were strategically crucial in making very fine 
wires used in range finders, gun sights and communication equipment. She also operated a lathe in the 
production of parts for Sptifire fighters. After that, Ethel went to work for Thomas Bradford & Company at 

the Crescent Iron Works, Salford, where she produced munitions. 
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Thomas Bradford, Salford 


Industrial sites like the Adelphi Iron Works were always a target for the Luftwaffe, and it was during one of 
their raids (June 1941) that the nearby Salford Royal Hospital was bombed, killing fourteen nurses. The 
adjacent River Irwell, may have been mistaken for the docks, or the Adelphi Street complex of factories 
may have been the intended target. 
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Proximity of Salford Royal Hospital to Adelphi Iron Works 
click on map to enlarge 





Adelphi Street factories [11] with the Adelphi Iron Works in red. 
The R. Irwell is in the lower left-hand corner. 
Photo credit: Britain From Above 





Salford Royal Hospital at the corner of 
Chapel St. and Adelphi St. 
Before 





Salford Royal Hospital: After 





Photo credit: Wikimedia Commons 


Ethel's oldest daughter, Irene, who had been evacuated to the Hambleton, near Poulton-le-Fylde, in 
September of 1939, returned home to Hanover Street during the Phoney War period. Within weeks of her 
homecoming, Salford experienced its worst blitz of the war. Over two consecutive nights, Sunday (22/23) 
and Monday (23/24) of December 1940, the Luftwaffe attacked the Manchester and Salford area with over 440 planes, 
dropping 467 tons of high explosive and over 1900 incendiaries. Consequently, the run up to Christmas was spent 
in a bomb shelter, which had been hurriedly built to cover their back entry. For those who are unfamiliar with 
terraced housing in a British industrial city, a ‘back entry’ is found between parallel rows of terraced houses, and 
is used for access into the back yards, where coal was stored. 
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Schematic drawing of terraced houses with back entry 





Section of prefabricated bomb shelter over a back entry. 


Of course, these bomb shelters were ineffective against a direct hit, but they did protect against flying shrapnel. 
However, the adjacent brickwork was vulnerable to blast, and eventually Irene's family had a Morrison shelter placed 
in the front parlour of their house. Irene's maternal uncle, Harry Lomas, lost his house in West Fleet St. during the 
Christmas blitz, but he and his wife survived thanks to Groves and Whitnall Brewery opening its cellar to the public. 
Even so, the brewery was badly damaged. While her mother was engaged in war work, Irene helped to shoulder 
some of the responsibility of caring for her younger sister. However, when she left school [12] in 1942 at 
the age of 14, Irene started work at Glass's, a Manchester garment factory, where she made utility clothing 
for displaced persons, and for a six day work-week, she received 10/6.[13] 


Post War 


The end of the war marked the end of Ethel's employment at Thomas Bradford's. It was back to hearth 
and home along with some two million other women war-workers.[15] As the men returned home from the 
battlefield, women in engineering plants became surplus to requirements. Undaunted, Ethel found 


work candling and grading at a local egg supplier in Trafford Park, but her appetite for engineering never 
waned, and eventually she found work at Dorman & Smith's (1937) Ltd., a firm of electrical 

engineers. Charles Mark Dorman and Reginald Arthur Smith established the company in Manchester in 
1881, but they subsequently moved to Salford in 1892, operating under the name of Ordsall Station 
Electrical Works. In August 1958, Dorman and Smith closed their Salford plant and moved to Preston. 
For fourteen weeks, Ethel was bussed to the Preston plant, where she trained new personnel, but she 
found the commute tiresome and resigned. She then went to work for A.J. Flatley Ltd., a manufacturer 
of washing 





Ethel operating a drill press at Ward & Goldstones, 
and following in her father's footsteps! [17] 


machines and dryers, until it went out of business in 1962. At the time, Flatley's was operating 
from Irwell Bank Mills in Stoneclough, near Kearsley. From there she went to Ward and 

Goldstone (Frederick Road), Salford's largest industrial employer, where she worked until she was 
made redundant at the age of 61, and forced into an unwelcome retirement. 





Ethel (standing centre) with workmates at Flatley's 





Ethel installing 1/5 horsepower electric 
motors in Flatley's washing machines (circa 1961) 
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Ward & Goldstone (Frederick Road, Salford) 
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Ethel's Union Contribution Card 
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One wintry afternoon, thirty-six years ago, I was sitting in the front room of Ethel's council flat, warming myself by 
the fire, when she came in holding a micrometer. She asked me if I had ever seen one. I hadn't, and she proceeded to 
show me how it worked. I remember asking myself, How had my grandmother, now in her late seventies, acquired 
this arcane skill? The answer came as she began recounting the history of her working life. The micrometer was 
the one she had used at Farmer Norton's during the war. It linked her to the world of engineering, and she was proud 
of this association and of the opportunity it gave her to serve her country. My grandmother believed in the nobility 
of work. How could it have been otherwise? Work had filled most of her life, but its rewards were not monetary. 
Actually, she earned very little, and certainly less than her male counterparts. To Ethel Lomas Wood, work was a 
means of demonstrating her worth. I hope this was enough, for when she died, she left no will, for there was 
nothing much to leave. 


Of Interest 
The history of Dorman Smith, 1878-1972 


Notes 

[1] The Kaiser I knew; my fourteen years with the Kaiser 

[2] Metropolitan-Vickers Electrical Co. Ltd. 1899-1949. p. 2: "During the war, the number of workpeople increased 
from 5200 to a peak figure of 8000 in May 1917, but the old skilled workers nearly disappeared. Women came into 
the factory in large numbers, growing from 620 to 2500—nearly a third of the employees. They worked on 
munitions such as 9-2 and 3-3 shells, Hotchkiss fuses Marks III and IV, and magnetos, thus adding machining, 
inspecting, and varnishing to their normal occupations, and they were also employed for storekeeping, crane- 
driving, transport and maintenance work." 

[3] Metropolitan-Vickers Electrical Co. Ltd. 1899-1949. p. 48: "Actual war material manufactured included field 
gun parts, engines for tanks and submarines, mines and mine-sweeping paravanes, shells, bombs and fuses, and 
aircraft magnetos." 

[4] May Cawdery was my paternal grandmother. This information was conveyed by her to my father. 

[5] A modern emery wheel. 

[6] See Poverty and Aspiration: Young Women's Entry to Employment in Inter-War England 

[7] Known locally as 'Worrall's', "Jimmy Worrall's' or occasionally the Salford Dye Works. 

[8] Ethel's shift started too early in the morning to get Irene ready for school, so during the week the child stayed 
with her grandmother, Frances, who lived in Ordsall, which was close to Worrall's. Between 4 and 6 years old, 
Irene attended Nashville Street Infants School. 





Nashville Street School 





Map of Ordsall area (1932) 


[9] By 1943, nearly 3,000,000 married women and widows were in employment as compared with 1,250,000 before 
the war. Among women aged 18-40, it is estimated that 90% of the single women, and 80% of the married 

women and widows without young children were involved in war work. (Production and Engineering Bulletin vol. 
3 (1944:301). 

[10] And its subsidiary, Wire Drawing Dies (Manchester), Ltd., Adelphi Iron Works, Salford. See also: Interview 
with Mrs E B Matthews 

[11] See also aerial view further along the Irwell 

[12] Irene went to Windsor Institute. Pendleton Ragged School was founded in Ellor Street in 1858, its name being 
changed after a few years to Pendleton Sabbath and Week Evening School. The school building was closed in 1902 
but accommodation was found for the pupils in Bethesda School and in a building in Peel Street once used as a 
school. In 1907 it acquired premises in West George Street, Windsor Bridge, Cross Lane, The name "Windsor 
Institute and Pendleton Ragged School" was adopted in 1914 and from 1920 it was known as the Windsor Institute. 
Its officers worked under a Board of Trustees established or re-established from time to time. In the1950s attendance 
at the Institute considerably diminished as nearby houses were demolished and the Institute was closed in 1966, its 
work being taken over by Manchester City Mission. Information on its wide range of activities, which included 
Sunday evening schools for children and adults, the encouragement of temperance, physical education, the "Little 
Folk Choir", the maintenance of a penny bank and the use of the buildings as a cinema and for recreational purposes, 
is given especially in its annual reports. 

[13] In 2011 labour-cost terms about £63 (GBP). George Glass had a factory in Manchester. Originally, he opened 
in 1932 a little drapery shop on Regent Road, Salford. He called himself "the cheapest man on earth" and sold shirts 
for a penny. The business he started with 200 pounds mushroomed into a chain of 22 stores. The family slogan was 
"Look into the Glass Window". They also had a factory at Brynmawr, Wales. 


[14] See GEC Research Laboratories, 1919-1984 ; Diamond Dies for High Speed Drawing of Copper Wire 
[15] See When the War Was Over: Women, War and Peace in Europe , 1940-1956 

[16] Ethel's nephew, Norman Lomas, was a foreman there. 

[17] On Ethel's marriage certificate, her father's occupation 1s a 'driller’. 

Posted by Woden at 3:21 PM 
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First World War Centenary. 1: Lance Corporal Peter Wood 








Lance Corporal Peter Wood Royal Dublin Fusiliers 14056 


Saturday 29 April 1916 


On Saturday, 29th of April, 1916, Padraig Pearse, the Irish nationalist, issued the following communiqué: 

"In order to prevent the further slaughter of Dublin citizens, and in the hope of saving the lives of our followers now 
surrounded and hopelessly outnumbered, the members of the Provisional Government present at headquarters have 
agreed to an unconditional surrender, and the commandants of the various districts in the City and County will order 
their commands to lay down arms." 


The Easter Rising, the most significant armed struggle since the Rebellion of 1798, was over. To those who had 
shown the courage of their convictions, the dream of an independent Ireland must have seemed like the rubble which 
littered the streets of Dublin. 


However, it was not the only unconditional surrender that day. At Kut-al-Amara in Iraq, 3700 miles from Ireland's 
capital, the British Sixth Indian Division, under the command of General Sir Charles Townshend, laid down its arms 
to Halil Pasha of the Ottoman army. Over 10,000 men and officers were now prisoners of war. At the time, it was 
the most humiliating military disaster ever to have befallen the British Army. 


On the Western Front, Lance Corporal Peter Wood of the Royal Dublin Fusiliers was killed in action 
at Hulluch (Pas-de-Calais, France). He was only about 370 miles from home when he died, but it was a world away. 


Lance Corporal Peter Wood (1895-1916) 


Peter was born in Salford, Lancashire, England on 29 August 1895, the third of five children. He was baptized a 
Roman Catholic at Mother of God and St. James Church in Pendleton.[7] His father, Walter Wood, whose family 
came from Cheshire, was a labourer. His mother, Margaret Ann Brennan, whose parents had emigrated from Ireland 
in the early 1860s, was born in Salford like her husband. Margaret's father, Patrick Brennan, was born in County 
Leitrim, and her mother, Ann, was from County Meath. The family lived in the suburb of Pendleton at 24 
Doveridge Street. Peter first worked as an assistant in a pork butchers, but shortly before the war he found 
employment as a carter for an established Pendleton timber merchant called Grant and Aldcroft. 


GRANT & ALDCROFT, 


TIMBER MERCHANTS AND IMPORTEDS. 
Cane! Side Sawing, Planing aad Moulfaing Mills, Strawberry Raa. 
BAOAD STREET, PENDLETON, 


__Nationsi Poiqphons, 1080. MANCHESTER. 





Timber and Wood-Working Machinery v. 23 (22 Feb 1896) 


In 1914, he married Mary Jane Platt, known affectionately as Polly, at St. George’s Church, Charlestown, 
Pendleton. Their honeymoon was hardly over when the First World War erupted, and he enlisted in 

September. Peter was assigned to the Royal Dublin Fusiliers, and was trained in Ireland before being sent to France 
on 20th December 1915. He was 21 when he was killed in action, having managed to survive 132 days on the 
Western Front. 





Peter was assigned to the newly formed 8th (Service) Battalion of the Royal Dublin Fusiliers, which was a 
component of the 48th Brigade in the 16th Irish Division of Kitchener's Second New Army (K2).[1]. The 
8th Battalion began training at Buttevant in County Cork, and was then moved to Ballyhooly in June 1915. 
This "renowned tented camp" was a dismal and unhealthy affair with twelve men to a rain-soaked tent 
and rutted, muddy roads"[2]. Following months of training in Ireland, the 16th Division left in September 
1915 for a final three months of training at Blackdown Camp near Aldershot in Surrey. On the 2nd of 
December, the 16th Division, proudly marching to the tunes, Garryowen, Come Back to Erin and St. 
Patrick's Day, was reviewed by Queen Mary. Twelve days later, the battalion received orders to depart, 
embarking on the 19th December, and landing at Le Havre the next day. During the early part of 1916, 
the Royal Dublin Fusiliers were introduced to trench warfare in the Loos sector, but their baptism of fire 
came at Hulluch on the 27th of April. 


Battle of Hulluch [3] 


First Gas Attack (27 April 1916) 


Just before daybreak, the uneasy calm was shattered by the deafening roar of German artillery. The shelling 
was concentrated upon Irish troops, who were holding a chalk-pit salient immediately south of Hulluch. Then, just 


after 5 o'clock in the morning, the bombardment stopped, creating a silence that was punctuated only by birdsong. It 
could have been a perfect morning, with a clear blue sky and a gentle northeasterly breeze, but the light 
wind turned out to be a poison chalice. At 5:20, a dense pall of white smoke could be seen drifting 
toward the Irish positions. Within the smoke screen was poison gas. In response to a gas alert, the men 
donned their PH hoods [4] and waited. Behind the cloud, raiding parties of German infantry advanced, 
but were repulsed by withering fire. 





Aerial view of a gas cloud released at Hulluch 


second Gas Attack (27 April 1916) 


Thinking that the worst was over, many soldiers allegedly removed their gas masks [5] only to be 
surprised by another, quickly ensuing, gas attack. However, some reject this argument of "poor gas 
discipline" on the part of the troops, and believe that the gas hoods were deficient in the face of such a 
concentrated and lethal attack.[6] The second attack was preceded by an artillery bombardment and the 
detonation of mines, which began at about 5:55 am. Then, at about 7:00 am, a second cloud of greenish 
gas was released from 3,800 cannisters. It was much more toxic than the first, inflicting heavy casualties 
and stultifying the defenders. This time, the Bavarian troops advancing behind of the gas cloud, were 
successful in invading the forward trenches, which were occupied by the Inniskillings and Royal Irish of 
the 49th Brigade. The German attack was halted and the trenches cleared by a counter-attack of other units of 
the 16 Division, including the Royal Irish Rifles, Royal Munster Fusiliers and two battalions of the Royal Dublin 
Fusiliers. 


“After more gas, the Germans reached the 
osition of the Inniskillings and Dublin 
‘usiljers, but the Irishmen made a coun- 
ter-attack, and cjected the enemy in_half 
an hour. It was the first time this Trish 
division had been in action, but the young 
soldiers were magnificently cool.” 


Philip Gibbs (official war correspondent) Times, London, 1 May 1916) 


Third Gas Attack (29 April 1916) 


It was a tense night. At 3:50 am, a smoke and gas cloud, about 3,000 yards wide, came rolling across no- 
man's land toward the Irish trenches. The deadly concoction of chlorine and phosgene hardly had time to 
dissipate when a second cloud was unleashed fifteen minutes later. In a trench, Known as ‘The Kink’, 
nearly every man was killed by gas, even though some were found with their gas masks in place. This 
was followed by an intense artillery bombardment, which lasted about ten minutes. Then, the 
northeasterly breeze unexpectedly reversed, and blew the gas back upon the Germans trenches, 
becoming like Ethelwyn Wetherald's 


The wind of death that silently 
Enshroudeth friend and enemy. 


The 16th (Irish) Division was fortunate in the dedication and bravery of its chaplain, Father William Doyle, 
SJ, who described the following scene in a letter home: 


"There they lay, scores of them (we lost 800, nearly all from gas) in the bottom of the trench, in every 
conceivable posture of human agony : the clothes torn off their bodies in a vain effort to breathe ; while 
from end to end of that valley of death came one low unceasing moan from the lips of brave men fighting 
and struggling for life." 


Peter Wood gave up the struggle on the 29th of April. His body was never recovered, perhaps due to the 
intense shelling that followed the gas attack. He is remembered on the Loos Memorial. 





Loos Memorial. Panel 128 





Peter Wood 





Medal Card 
(click on image to enlarge) 





Victory Medal British War Medal 
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Ireland's Memorial Records 1914 


The Eccles Journal reported in 1916: 

Mrs Wood, who resides with her sister-in-law, at 13 Long St, Swinton, has received 
official news that her husband, Lance-Corporal Peter Wood (Royal Dublin Fusiliers) was 
killed in action, in France, on April 29th. The deceased young soldier — he was only 20 
years of age — enlisted in September 1914, and had been on active service for the past five 
months. Prior to enlisting he was a carter in the employ of Messrs Grant and Aldcroft, 
timber merchants, of Pendleton. His parents reside in Earl St, Pendleton, and he is better 
known in that locality than in Swinton. He was promoted to Lance-Corporal since 
arriving in France. The first information of the sad news came from a sergeant in the 
same company, but no details were given — Pte John Wood (Manchester regiment), an 
elder brother of Peter, lost his right arm through a shrapnel wound received at La Bassee 
in October 1914, and has now been discharged from the Army. 
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The following soldiers of the 8th Battalion, Royal Dublin Fusiliers, died on the 29th of April, 1916. 


Name Rank 
BAIRD, R Lance Corporal 
CARROLL, J Private 


Service No. Age 


16520 
18894 


PAUL, PETER 
TAYLOR, F 

TAYLOR, M 
CALLAGHAN, PATRICK 
COTTER, CORNELIUS 
DOYLE, J 


GALLAGHER, CHRISTOPHER 


McALINDON, HUGH 
MURPHY, J 


MURTAGH, CHRISTOPHER 


THORPE, HAROLD 
CUMMINS, D 
GRAY, EDWARD 
CALLENDER, B 


CARROLL, CHRISTOPHER 


WOOD, PETER 
CONNOR, PHILIP 
HARVEY, GEORGE 
KEARNEY, MICHAEL 
LAMBERT, WILLIAM 
BYRNE, MICHAEL 
CONWAY, DENIS 
HAYES, THOMAS 
JOYCE, STEPHEN 
LEE, LAWRENCE 
WALSH, JACOB 
BRENNAN, JOHN 
KENNEDY, JAMES 
MACKEN, THOMAS 
McKINLEY, JOSEPH 
WALLACE, JOHN 
CAHALL, WILLIAM 
HENRY, THOMAS 
HICKEY, MICHAEL 
MILLER, ALEXANDER 
HAYES, DAVID 
KELLY, THOMAS 
ANDREWS, PATRICK 
BOYCE, EDWARD 
HYLAND, LUKE 
McHUGH, STEPHEN 
CONROY, DANIEL 
KANE, THOMAS 
McCAHILL, FERAGIL 
WEIR, JOHN 
ASHTON, ANTHONY 
CONNELL, JAMES 
DALY, CHRISTOPHER 
GILMORE, PATRICK 
GOOLEY, JAMES 
O'NEILL, MICHAEL 
HAIDE, JAMES 
O'DRISCOLL, PATRICK 
O'FRILL, FRANCIS 
NAYLOR, JOHN 
O'REILLY, ALEXANDER 
O'REILLY, HENRY 
PICKETT, JAMES 
QUIGLEY, WILLIAM 
HARTE, ANDREW 
HANLON, WILLIAM 
NOLAN, JAMES 


Private 

Private 

Lance Corporal 
Private 

Private 

Lance Corporal 
Private 

Private 

Private 

Lance Corporal 
Private 

Private 

Private 

Lance Corporal 
Private 

Lance Corporal 
Private 

Lance Corporal 
Private 

Private 

Private 

Private 
Serjeant 
Private 

Lance Corporal 
Private 

Private 

Private 

Private 
Serjeant 
Private 

Private 

Private 

Private 

Private 

Private 
Corporal 
Private 

Private 

Private 

Private 

Private 

Private 

Private 

Private 
Corporal 
Private 

Lance Corporal 
Private 

Private 

Private 

Private 

Lance Corporal 
Private 

Private 

Private 

Private 

Private 
Serjeant 
Private 

Private 

Private 


ROONEY, FRANCIS Corporal 16736 25 
STRANGWAYS, GUY ERNEST Private 20001 
RUSSELL, JOSEPH Private 19097 Zt 
TERRETT, THOMAS Lance Corporal 21779 
SPILLANE, EDWARD Private 22838 17 
RUSSELL, THOMAS Serjeant 14513 35 
SHERIDAN, PATRICK Private 14428 
TRACEY, MICHAEL Private 22741 39 
TRAINOR, FRANCIS Private 23479 
SIMPSON, JOHN Corporal 14477 30 
TRAYNOR, W Private 16882 
DONOHOE, MICHAEL Private 22482 
EIVERS, WILLIAM Lance Corporal 17098 
DOYLE, JOHN Private 19972 Zt 
FINNEGAN, JOSEPH Private 14437 36 
FITZHARRIS, THOMAS Private 14447 
DUNNE, HUGH Private 22201 50 
DUNNE, JOSEPH Private 14020 
DOCHERTY, JOHN Co. Sgt. Major 14507 of 
DOYLE, PATRICK Private 22498 18 
COLE, JOHN Private 21225 21 
HYNES, J Private 14530 
MULLEN, SYLVESTER Lance Sgt. 14433 of 


Source: Commonwealth War Graves Commission 


Peter's brother, John Wood, was an Old Contemptible. 


Links 


Commonwealth War Graves Commission 


Ireland's Memorial Records 
Find-a-Grave 





Peter Wood is commemorated on the walls of the lych gate of St.Peter's Church, Swinton 


IN MEMORy by Pierre Vandervelden 

Notes 

[1] 48th Brigade (16th Irish Division): Commander: Brig. Gen. Kenneth .James Buchanan ; 8 Btn. Royal Dublin 
Fusiliers commanded by Lt. Col. Sir Frederick William Shaw, DSO : (buried in Rathfarnham). 

[2] Irishmen or English soldiers? : the times and world of a southern Catholic Irish man (1876-1916) enlisting in the 
British army during the First World War (Liverpool University Press, 1995)168. 

[3] The description of the battle is based on several sources: Father William Doyle, S.J. (1922:23 1ff.) ; The Irish on 


the Somme, vol.2 (1917:130ff.) ; Literary Digest History of the World War, vol.3 (1919:172-73) ; Gas Warfare 
Bulletin. 1, German Methods of Offense (1918:26-30) ; Literary Digest v.52:20 May 1916, p.1484 ; Story of the 





Great War, vol.10 (1916:2910 ; Gas and Flame in Modern War (1918) p. 93 ff. 

[4] Method of wearing the PH Helmet in Gas Warfare Bulletin. 1, German Methods of Offense (1918) 

[5] See Industrial and Engineering Chemistry (v.10) 1918: page 298 ; Scientific American. Suppl. 85 (1918) page 
142. 

[6] lrish Regiments in the Great War ; World War I Gas Warfare Tactics and Equipment ; History of the Great War. 
Medical Services : Diseases of the War, v. 2 (p.282-284) 

The gas used was a deadly mixture of chlorine and phosgene: see Gas Warfare Bulletin. 1, German Methods of 
Offense (1918) 

[7] Baptism: 29 Sep 1895, Mother of God and St James, Pendleton, Lancashire, England 

Peterus Wood - filius Gaulberti Wood, Protest. & Margaritae Annae (formerly Brennan) 

Born: 29 Aug 1895 

Abode: 24 Doveridge St. 

Godparents: Arthur Carter; Rosanna Brennan 

Baptised by: Jacobo Ryan 

Register: Baptisms 1883 - 1897, Page 654, Entry 175 


Source: Salford Diocesan Archives 
Posted by Woden at 6:09 PM 








Friday, February 28, 2014 


First World War Centenary. 2: Private John Wood 








Private John Wood 2nd Btn. Manchesters 8969 


Brothers-in-Arms 


John Wood was Peter Wood's older brother, and the ‘lucky' one. He survived the First 
World War. 
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John was born in Salford, Lancashire, England in 1886. His early military service is 
uncertain. Family tradition holds that he joined the army in 1901/2 at the age of 15, and 
served with the colours for about six years, after which, he joined the army reserve. On 
5 January 1907, he married Emma Platt, who was the sister of Mary Jane Platt, the wife 
of his brother, Peter. Like most of his comrades-in arms, he was a working class 
labourer. 





John and Emma Wood 
taken after World War I 
Photo courtesy of John's grandson, Russell Wood 


John Wood was a private in the 2nd Battalion of the Manchester Regiment (2nd 
Manchesters), which was part of the 14th Brigade, a component of the 5th Division and 
of I| Corps. The 5th Division, along with three other infantry divisions and one cavalry 
division, were the first to be dispatched to France. This force, along with two later 
infantry divisions, formed the British Expeditionary Force (BEF), the core of Britain's 
relatively small but highly professional regular army. Kaiser Wilhelm allegedly referred 
to it as a "contemptible little army", and its troops soon adopted the sobriquet, [he Old 


Contemptibles. 





Manchester Regiment Cap Badge 
(First World War) 


Mobilisation 


Britain declared war on Germany on the 4th of August 1914, and the army 

was mobilised. John said his quick goodbyes before joining some 7/00 other reservists, 
who were shipped from the local depot of the Manchester Regiment at Ashton-under- 
Lyne to Curragh Camp in Ireland, where the 2nd Battalion of their regiment was 
stationed at the Keane Barracks. They arrived sometime before 12 August. 





Gough and Keane Barracks, Curragh Camp, Kildare, Ireland 


On 13 August, they left Keane Barracks at 9:30 am, and marched to the Curragh Camp 
siding where they boarded a train bound for Dublin.[1] The journey was just over 27 
miles, and the train arrived at the North Wall Station at 11.30 am. The regiment then 
marched along the quayside of the Liffey to the Royal Barracks (now Collins Barracks), 
where they slept the night. On the following day, the 2nd Battalion enjoyed a 





OSI Map (North Docks, Dublin) showing North Wall Station (circa 1910) 
click on image to enlarge 


a "splendid send off from the people of Dublin" as they returned to NorthWall Quay to 
board the Buteshire, a cargo ship that had been commandeered by the Royal Navy to 
transport troops to France. The ship departed at 8:30 pm during an ominous 
thunderstorm, arriving at Le Havre on 16 August. After disembarkation, the troops 
spent the night in a dockyard shed. 





Buteshire 


BUTESHIRE AS TRANSPORT, 


CARRIAGE OF BRITISH TROOPS 
After having assisted in the carriage of 
British troops to France, the Federal- 
Shire liner Buteshire has once again re- 
turned to New Zealand waters. Ths 
vessel arrived at Auckland yesterday 
morning from Liverpool, by way of Dur- 


The passage of the 
troopships was watched over by three 
airships, while the whole fleet was stopped 
and examined by one British and one 
French warship. 


When the troopships left Dublin a 
storm of exceptional violence was raging, 
while the rain fell in torrents, sccom- 
panied by thunder and lightning. The 
soldiers marched aboard the various ships 
as cheerful as thouzh they were on parade 
under a sunny sky. In the opinion of 
the Buteshire’s officers were the 
finest type of soldier to be found in any 
part of the world. Aithough tie storm 
raged all the way to Havre. the men's 
happy mcod never once left them. The 
troopships arrived off the French port late 
one afternson, ard remained at an 
anchorage for about eight heurs. The 
Buteshire was then berthed, and in 2x 
hours the i 
embarked ? ; 
and all. dkar equipment landed, 
the last item being pat ashore at 6 am. 
the following day. 
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The BEF arrived in France as the Schlieffen Plan was unfolding. Germany's aim was to 
avoid a two front war, which demanded a quick victory in the West, so that its armies 
could be quickly transferred to the Eastern Front before the Russians could fully 
mobilise. This called for a massive sweep through neutral Luxembourg and Belgium 
and into northern France in order to encircle Paris and force the French to capitulate. 





Schlieffen Plan vs. Plan XVII 


The counter-strategy, that of Marshall Joffre, commander-in-chief of the French armies, 
was Plan XVII, which called for his forces to thrust into Alsace-Lorraine. With this in 
mind, it was agreed that the British Expeditionary Force would be deployed on the left 
flank. This unwittingly placed the BEF directly in the path of the main German 

thrust. This resulted in a series of gruelling and desperately bloody battles, causing the 
BEF to retreat in the face of overwhelming odds. Eventually, the German advance 
stalled, but the cost to Britain's regular army was Pyrrhic. 


It was decided during discussions between the British General Staff and the French that the BEF 
should assemble around Le Cateau and Maubeuge, which meant that John Wood and his 
regiment travelled by slow train from the docks of Le Havre to Le Cateau-Cambrésis (about 240 
miles). 





Train route marked in red 


Source: La carte du grand chaix (1914-1930 





They arrived on 18 August at 1:00 pm, ate their lunch in a field, and, at 4:00 pm, began marching 
the 8 miles to Landrecies, where they were billeted. They arrived at 8:00 pm. On the 21st of 
August, the regiment moved about 16 miles northward to Saint Waast, a village located to the 
west of Bavay. Arriving at 2:30 pm, they went into billets. At 6:45 am, on the following 
morning, they departed Saint Waast and crossed the Belgian frontier at 8:30 am. It was a hot and 
thirsty 12-mile march to Hainin, where they arrived at 2:00 pm to a warm and generous welcome 
from the local inhabitants. The regiment was billeted at nearby Thulin. 


Battle of Mons 


At Mons the British and German armies collided, and the BEF's first battle was at hand. At about 
9:00 am on 23 August, the silence was shattered by the sound of artillery, and shells were 
bursting in the air over Mons, which lay about 11 miles to the east of Thulin. The 2nd 
Manchesters fell in at 11:30 am, and took up positions along the Canal Mons-Condé.|2] By the 
afternoon, elements of II Corps were forced to evacuate Mons and the salient north of the town. 








West of Mons, showing the Mons-Condé Canal and disposition of 
opposing armies. 2nd Manchesters circled in green 
Source: British Battles 


In the evening, news reached them that the French 5th Army on their right flank had been 
mauled at the Sambre River and was retreating. Field Marshall John French, the British 
commander, realizing that he was facing a numerically superior force, with his right flank 
exposed, ordered the BEF to withdraw southward. Thus began the Retreat from Mons, the long 
fighting withdrawl to the outskirts of Paris. 


Retreat from Mons 


At the Battle of Mons, the advance of the German juggernaut was delayed, at a cost of over 1600 
British casualties. The retreat would be an even more sobering affair. On August 24th, the 5th 
Division, under command of General Sir Charles Fergusson, was attacked at Elouges, and 
suffered 1650 casualties during the day's fighting. By evening, they were in the Bavay area, and 


the II Corps was ordered to fall back on Le Cateau-Cambrésis, where its commander, General Smith- 
Dorrien, decided to stand and fight. By 5:00 am, II Corps and the Cavalry Division had reached Le Cateau, and were 
joined by the 4th Division, recently arrived from Britain. In the ensuing Battle of Le Cateau (26th August), the 2nd 
Manchesters were on the 
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British dispositions at Le Cateau. 
2nd Manchesters circled in green. 
Source: British Battles 


right flank, and lost two-thirds of their strength, from 1200 to 400 men. Though II Corps outfought the 
Germans, they were overwhelmingly outnumbered, and lost 7,812 men and 38 guns, as their flanks 
began to crumble. However, the II Corps, with the 4th and Cavalry Divisions, managed to extricate itself 
as a viable fighting force, and, after an all-night march, reached Le Catelet. The retreat continued via St. 
Quentin and Pontoise-les-Noyon. By the 29th of August, they were reunited with | Corps, which had been 
fighting rearguard actions on the right flank. 


First Battle of the Marne and Aisne 


The retreat ended on 6 September when Marshall Joffre ordered the French and British 
armies to attack. While the Germans were penetrating deeper into France, a gap had 
opened up between their First Army, under the command of von Kluck, and their 
Second Army, under the command of von Biilow. The BEF, now increased to three corps, attacked 
into this gap, supported by the French 5th and 6th Armies to their right and left. On 9th September, the 2nd 
Manchesters fought an action at Saacy-sur-Marne, before the BEF crossed the River Marne to attack von 
Kluck's left flank. Realizing the threat this posed, the German armies withdrew to formidable defensive positions 
along the River Aisne. By 13 September, the 2nd Manchesters had crossed the Aisne by pontoon bridge. However, 
toward the end of the month, it was clear that a stalemate had been reached in this sector. Both sides began to 
entrench, while attempting to encircle each other's northwestern flank. 





Rivers of Nord Pas-de-Calais, Picardie and Champagne-Ardenne 


Race to the Sea 


It soon became apparent to both sides that a military vacuum existed along a 170-mile front from the 
River Oise to the Channel. By the 9th October, the opposing sides had extended the line of battle from 
the Aisne to within 30 miles of Dunkirk and the coast.. On 27 September, Sir John French requested that 
the BEF be transferred to its original position on the left of the line, and closer to the Channel ports in 
order to improve communication and logistics. Their carefully concealed movement to Flanders took place 
between the 6th and 9th October. || Corps were transported by rail to Abbeville, and, by 11th October, it 
had advanced toward a line just north of La Bassée, with the Sth Division on the right. From the 10th to the 
29th October, fighting in this sector was fierce, and, by the end of the month, Il Corps had suffered 14,000 
casualties. John Wood was one of them. Sometime during October, he lost his right arm to shrapnel. 
Having survived Mons, Le Cateau and the Great Retreat, the First Battles of the Marne and the Aisne -- 
two months of gruelling fighting -- his war was over. 





1914 "Mons Star" 
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John Wood's medal card, showing the '1914' campaign. He received the Victory Medal, the 1914 Star, 
with 'clasp and roses'. The clasp, together with two small silver roses, was awarded to those who had 


served under fire or who had operated within range of enemy mobile artillery in France or Belgium during 
the period between 5 August and 22 November 1914. His record also indicates that he was given a SWB 


(Silver War Badge). 


Insult to Injury 


After walking a few miles to an aid station, where he was patched up, John Wood was discharged from 
the army and sent home. He received the Mons Star for his efforts, but that wasn't all. John was returning 
from a trip to a Manchester hospital, where the results of his amputation were being treated. To protect 
himself from potential injury to his wound, he sat with his right side against the tram window. It was only a 
matter of minutes before a woman passenger presented him with a white feather. He didn't have chance 
to respond before his mother, who was sitting beside him, subjected the woman to the full force of her 
wrath. 


Thanks from a Grateful Nation 


In 1931, Britain was in the throes of the Great Depression. In response to budget deficits, the government 
decided to make cuts in the public sector. The wages of civil servants, teachers, other public employees and 
members of the Armed Forces [2] were earmarked for reduction. However, the hardest hit would be Britain's 
nearly three million unemployed and their families, many of whom were already living in dire conditions. 
They were to be subjected to a 10% cut in their dole, along with the introduction of stringent means 
testing, which resulted in thousands being denied any benefits at all. At the time, one third of the adult 
population of John Wood's city, Salford, was unemployed.[3] 


John, now 45, with children [4], added one more battle to his impressive list, the Battle of Bexley 

Square. On the 1st October 1931, John joined a march of the National Unemployed Workers 

Movement (NUWM). The organizers intended to hand in a petition, deploring the cuts, to the Town 
Council at Salford Town Hall, located in Bexley Square. The assembly point for the march was a cinder 
croft next to Hyndman Hall, headquarters of the NUWM, on Liverpool Street, which was near the gas 
works. The protestors then proceeded up Albion Street to The Crescent and along Chapel Street. When 
they arrived the entrance to the square was cordoned off. Ewan MacColl described the ensuing scene in 
his autobiography, Journeyman.[5] 


Without warning, mounted police, wielding riot sticks, attack us from side streets on both sides of the 
road. They are followed by foot police, who come at us slashing with their truncheons. ‘It's a fucking 
ambush!' Way back down the column, the marchers are still chanting slogans, not yet aware of what is 
happening ahead. Here the rhythmic protests have swelled to an angry roar, punctuated by yells, curses, 
screams and the clatter of galloping horses. in the midst of the mélée it is difficult to get a clear picture of 
what is happening. All around us there is a crush of shouting, bellowing, screaming, angry and bewildered 
men and women. They are pushing, pulling, trying to avoid the swinging batons of the police and the 
terrifying hooves of the horses. Some are trying desperately to shove their way out of the ambush, others 
push forward, intent on reaching the barricades which the police have erected around Bexley Square. A 
police horse looms over us, gigantic, eyes rolling, nostrils flared. The smell of horse sweat mingles with 
the smell of our fear. Panic-stricken, we try to escape as its rider leans out of the saddle to give extra 
impetus to the swing of his club. The blow lands with a dull thud across the shoulders of a skinny man in 
an old raincoat. 


John Wood was knocked to the ground during this attack, and here we leave his story with a sense of irony. The Old 
Contemptible of the First World War was indeed treated with contempt, but by the country he had fought for! To 
John there must have seemed very little difference between life on the battlefield and life in Salford -- in both places 
it was a struggle for survival. 





March to Bexley Square, Salford 


Any additional help on John Wood, particularly his early military career, photo, medal 
card, etc., would be greatly appreciated. Contact: camviospub@gmail 


Sources: 

Lomas, David. Mons 1914: the BEF's tactical triumph (Oxford: Osprey, 1995) 
The Diary of Major Swindell 

Military Operations, France and Belgium, 1914 

David, Daniel. The1914 Campaign: August - October, 1914 


Notes 

[1] Photos of Curragh sidings. British soldiers entraining at the Curragh. Map of the 
route to Dublin. 

[2] Sparking off the Invergordon Mutiny. 

[3] After 1931, Salford's population began its steady and inexorable decline. 

[4] He named one of his four daughters Lille, after the French city near the La Bassee 
sector. He also had two sons. 

[5] Walter Greenwood, author of Love on the Dole, also described this confrontation. 
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Sunday, March 30, 2014 


First World War Centenary. 3: Gunner Sydney Ronan 








Gunner Sydney Ronan, Royal Field Artillery, Service No. 96862 


Sydney Ronan was the son of William McEvoy Ronan and Frances Lockett, who married at Manchester 
Cathedral on 14 January 1866. Sydney was born on 24 Jan 1889 at 16 Woden Street, Salford, and 
christened on 20 February 1889 at St. Bartholomew's Church. He was the youngest of nine children. In 
1911, the family lived in Pendleton, but later moved to the Weaste area of Salford, residing at 98 Stowell 
Street, which ran parallel to Eccles New Road. Sydney was unmarried, and worked as a carter for 
Williams Cartage Ltd from their nearby Salford Docks office.[1] 





Gunner Sydney Ronan 


Sydney joined the Royal Field Artillery (RFA) in 1914, and received his training probably at No.2 Camp in 
Preston, Lancashire. His service number was 96862. He was assigned to the LIV Brigade RFA, under 
the command of the 10th (Irish) Division, which sailed from Devonport on 7 July 1915 for Egypt. The 
Brigade arrived at Alexandria two weeks later. Sydney's medal cards shows that he entered this theatre 
of war on 21 July 1915. From Egypt, the 54th Brigade moved to Mudros, on the island of Lemnos, which 
was being used as a forward base for the ill-fated Gallipoli Campaign. At Mudros, Sydney appears to 
have been transferred to the LVII (Howitzer) Brigade, which was sent to Suvia Bay on 16 August 1915, 
and then on to Cape Helles on 16 December 1915. They were eventually evacuated on 30-31 December 
1915, and the remnants of A & D Batteries were absorbed into the CXXXII (Howitzer) Brigade of the 29th 
Division on 2 March 1916. 


The 29th Division returned to Egypt, and, on 25th February 1916, it was ordered to France. The division 
arrived at Marseilles during March, and were transported to the Western Front, concentrating in an area 
north of Amiens, and just in time for humanity's bloodiest confrontation, The Battle of the Somme. During 
this battle, the CXXXII (Howitzer) Brigade was broken up to repair other battered brigades, and Gunner 
Ronan was transferred during September 1916 to A Battery of CXXII Brigade RFA, under the command 
of the 38th (Welsh) Division. The 38th Division, having suffered badly during the battle for Mametz 
Wood (July 1916), had been placed in reserve. It did not take the field again until the Battle of Pilckem 
Ridge, which took place between the 31st of July and the 2nd of August, 1917. The Battle of Pilckem 
Ridge marks the opening round of the larger Third Battle of Ypres, more famously known as the Battle of 
Passchendaele. 








Third Battle of Ypres 
Source: Battlefields of the First World War 


The Artillery Barrage 


The run-up to the Battle of Pilckem Ridge was a busy time for the Royal Artillery and the likes of Sydney 
Ronan. In the fortnight preceding the infantry attack, over 2100 guns of the British 5th Army, along with 
nearly a thousand guns from the British 2nd Army and the French ist Army, which were positioned on the 
oth Army's right and left respectively, fired over four million shells at the German 
trenches. [2] Newspapers reported this ceaseless barrage as "unprecedented in fury". They describe "the 
tidal wave of ammunition" in the following: 

Railway whistles screamed from the trains taking up more shells, always more shells, to 
the very edge of the fighting lines ... the massed batteries using them as fast as they could be unloaded. 


This "inferno of fire" was so horrendously loud that 
... Throughout Saturday night (28 July), heavy and continuous firing in Belgium could be heard in English 
southeastern coastal towns. 


The bombardment reached its crescendo on 31 July 1917, just before the infantry attack was due to 
begin at 3:50 am. Incendiary thermite shells, flaming oil drums, and gas shells were added to the deadly 
curtain fire. 


The Terrible Artilery. 


So the hours of the night crept by. 
They were enormously long for the men 
awaiting the call to “Rise anf go.” Our 
gun fire haw been ceaseless for weeks, with | 
steady slogging and hammering, but 
shortly after 3.30 a.m. the noise of the| 
artillery quickened and imtensified to ai 
Monotonoug and overwhelming tumult, 60 | 
great that twelve miles behind the lines 
the big houses moved and were shaken 
with a great trembling. People cages 
away awakened with fear, went to the 
windows, and etared into the darkness. 
They mw wild fireballs in the sky, and 
knew men were fighting and dying in 
Flanders in one of the great battles of 
the workd, I watched thie morning the | 
fires of battle from observation 
post on the edge of the salient. 


Over the Top 


The XIV Corps, under the command of the Earl of Cavan, was composed of the Guards Division and the 
38th (Welsh) Division. They were placed at the northern end of the Ypres salient, and were poised to 
attack eastward across the Yser Canal. Their objectives were deliniated by a succession of lines: blue, 
black and green. Their goal was to capture the uplands of the Pilckem Ridge, with its strategic view over 
the Ypres Salient, and then push on to secure a bridgehead over the Steenbeek Stream. 
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Map: Advance to the Steenbeek 


By 5:20 am, under the protection of a creeping barrage, the infantry reached the blue line with relative 
ease, capturing large numbers of prisoners, stores of ammunition and trench mortars. However, with 
daybreak, resistance stiffened, but the division pushed on, capturing the village of Pilckem, and 
eventually crossing the Steenbeek at 12:30 pm. However, a German counter-attack pushed them back 
across the stream. During their advance, the 38th Welsh Division virtually destroyed the elite 

Prussian 'Cockchafers' (3rd Guards Infantry Division). 





The remains of the Steenbeek 


Then, in the afternoon, it began to rain in torrents, and it didn't stop for four days and four nights. It turned 
the battlefield into a dangerous quagmire. This made it extremely diffucult for the artillery, whose job it 
was to move forward in support of the advancing troops. 





British field gun mired in the mud near Pilckem 
Third Battle of Ypres 
Source: IWM Q5938 


During the Battle of Pilckem Ridge, the German artillery was not idle, but returned heavy fire in what has 
been described as "the biggest artillery duel of the war". Exactly how Gunner Ronan died can only be 
reconstructed, since the records of the Royal Artillery were destroyed in 1940 during the London Blitz. It is 
most likely that Sydney was wounded in counter-battery fire during the battle, which was devastatingly 
intense. He died on 6 August 1917, apparently of his wounds, four days after the battle had finished. As a 
gunner of the CXXII RFA, he would have been firing a howitzer. The photograph below shows a 6 inch 
howitzer, which was taken on 16-18 August 1917, a few days after, and near to where, Sydney was 

killed. He was 27. 





Photo of a howitzer taken near Boesinghe 


Sydney Ronan is buried at Bard Cottage Cemetery near Ypres in Belgium. (CWGC) (Find-A-Grave) 
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Medal Card 


Notes 


[1] Slater's Directory (Manchester, Salford) 1911 


[2] Initially, the artillery alternated between a day of counter-battery work and a day of trench 
bombardment. The last two days before the assault was dedicated solely to counter-battery work. British 


Artillery on the Western Front in the First World War (p.189). 
Posted by Woden at 3:33 PM 


Tuesday, April 8, 2014 


First World War Centenary. 4: John Stafford 





Boatswain John Stafford 


John Stafford was born in Bannow Moor Townland, in the parish of Bannow [1], County Wexford, Ireland 
in 1875. He was the son of William Stafford and Mary (née Colfer) Stafford, and one of nine 

children.[2] The 1901 census shows John's mother, Mary, and two of his brothers, Laurence and Andrew 
living in Bannow More [sic]. His father, having died on the 9th of January 1888 at the age of 55, left the 


continuation of the family's poultry farm to his widow and their two sons. They were still on the Bannow 
Moor farm in 1911. 








Bannow Moor Townland outlined in blue 
click on images to enlarge 





Mary Colfer Stafford 
Taken circa 1908-1916 [3] 





John Stafford 


Mary's two eldest sons, William and John, apparently went to sea to earn their living as merchant 
mariners. A transcription of the family headstone in Bannow suggests that William became a ship's 
captain, and shows that John lost his life during the First World War. 


STAFFORD 


Erected by their children to the Memory of 
William Stafford, the Moor, Bannow 
Who died 22nd March 1886, aged 56 years. 
His son John, who was torpedoed at sea, 
29th Oct 1916 aged 44. 
and his beloved wife Mary Stafford 
Died 23rd Harch 1972? 
Aqed 72. 
Deeply regretted by their loving children. 
Also his son, Capt. William Stafford, 


Died Sth June 19541. 





Source: RootsWeb 


John Stafford married Mary Anglin, who died on the 29th of December 1908 from tuberculosis. They had 
a son, William, born on the 24th of October 1908. The family lived at 12 Mount Sion Avenue in 
Waterford. After the death of his mother, William was reared by his aunt, Ellen Stafford Walsh, at 5 Mount 
Sion Avenue. John later married [Mary] Molly Dwyer on 17 March 1913 at Trinity (Without) in Waterford. 


Unrestricted Submarine Warfare 
On 4 February 1915, Germany issued the following communique: 


All the waters surrounding Great Britain and Ireland, including the whole of the English Channel, are 
hereby declared to be a war zone. From February 18 onwards every enemy merchant vessel found within 
this war zone will be destroyed without it always being possible to avoid danger to the crews and 
passengers. 


Since the operation of Germany's surface fleet was severely restricted by the might of the Royal Navy, it 
relied on the submarine as the principle means of engaging in naval and economic warfare. However, 
the sinking of the RMS Lusitania by a U-Boat off the Old Head of Kinsale on the 17 May 1915, with the 
ensuing loss of 1,201 civilians, of which 128 were Americans, caused outrage in the United States, which 
was a neutral country. In response, Germany moderated its activities, but, over time, losses of merchant 
ships steadily increased, and by February 1917, unrestricted submarine warfare resumed. 





While patrolling the western approaches to the English Channel, the German submarine, U-49, under the 
command of Kapitanleutnant Richard Hartmann encountered a lone cargo ship. It was the SS Lorca, with 
a crew of 32 and a cargo of timber.[4] The steamship was bound for Calais, having picked up its cargo 

at Gulfport, Mississippi, the third largest timber-producing state in America. En route it stopped at Norfolk, 
Virgina, probably Lambert's Point, to replenish its coal supplies before undertaking the trans-Atlantic 
portion of its voyage. About 200 miles west [270°] of Ushant the U-49 torpedoed the SS Lorca, sinking 


her with all hands lost. The ship was reported missing on 29 October 1916, and declared lost on 15 
November 1916. 








SS Lorca (1910 


Crew of the SS Lorca (1910) 


Abbot, Thomas R., Master 


Austwick, Nicholas, Second Engineer 
Bain, John Emslie, Apprentice 
Barnett, Alfred Lambert, Fireman 
Beadon, JE, First Mate 
Caros, G, Fireman 
Cavalieratos, S, Fireman 
Cilia, Saverio, Steward 
Fletcher, Sidney Henry, Fireman and Trimmer 
Hardberg, Gustaf, Able Seaman 
Harvey, Andrew, Able Seaman 
Hunter, Samuel, Fourth Engineer Officer 
Johnston, James, Apprentice 
Key, Robert Bell, Third Engineer 
Lalanza, J., Fireman and Trimmer 
Lawlor, Morgan, Able Seaman 
Leaman, Patrick C., Fireman 
Macalli, J, Fireman and Trimmer 
Martinez, Francisco, Trimmer 
Nilsson, Eric William, Able Seaman 
Rogers, Arthur Charles, Second Mate 
Scicluna, Salvatore, Mess Room Steward 
Stafford, John, Boatswain 
Stavrus, Demitrez, Sailor 
Steel, John, First Engineer 
Trevor, Alfred Norman, Third Mate 
Undu, J, Able Seaman 
Vallos, C, Donkeyman 
Williams, Percival Leith, Cooks Boy 
Willis, Thomas, Ship's Cook 


















































Remembrance 


John Stafford's name is recorded on the Tower Hill Memorial, London and by the Commonwealth War 
Graves Commission. See also: Find-a-Grave. His name is to be found on the new Waterford 
Memorial. [5]. See also London Remembers . Everyone Remembered . Wrecksite 


WATERFORD WLEMORIAI 
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Notes 


[1] Located in the Barony of Bargy 


[2] Alice (1870-1956) ; William (1872-1951) ; Laurence (1877: died in infancy) ; Ellen (1877-2 Oct 1958) 
; Laurence (1879-20 Nov 1955) ; Mary (1883-1958) ; Andrew (1884-7?) ; James (1886: died in infancy). 


6 Mary Colfer, daughter of Laurence Colfer and Alice Curran, was born abt 1850, and died on 23 
March 1922 at the age of 72. 
e William Stafford was born abt 1833. 





[3] George James Hughes, photographer, was born in London in abt. 1882. The 1901 census shows he was living in 
Waterford as a 19-year old photographer, and by 1911, he had established George J. Hughes & Co., with a studio at 
No. 8 The Mall, Waterford and at Park Terrace, Dungarvan. Hughes & Co. produced many postcards of Waterford 
city and county, which are usually embossed with the company's name. The business appears in the phone book 

for 1913. Hughes & Co. advertised in the short-lived Irish periodical, Banba, in 1921, but in 1922, probably in 
response to the Civil War, Hughes moved to Bridge of Allan, Scotland (British Journal of Photography v.69 





(1922:56). 


[4] A huge amount of timber was consumed on the Western Front. 


Loading Timber for England. 


Recently, according to advices from Beaumont, 
Tex, the British Steamer Lorea, 356 feet long, ur 
der command of Captain Abbott, reached the port 
of Beaumont after epending a night In the Sabine 
Neches Channel, She took on a cargo of 3,000,060 
feet of lumber and timber for delivery in England 
This big vessel ix chartered by the Standard Export 
Lamber Co. While by no means the largest lumber 
boat that has steamed out of Beaumont, the Lorce 
is considered a great vessel and carries a jarge 
crew. The British steamer Cuyahoga will leave 
Beaumont with a cargo of 55,000 barrels of petro 
leum products for export to Europe. 





St. Louis Lumberman v.58 
1 Nov 1916, p. 14 


LETTER OF THE STANDARD EXPORT LUMBER CO. 


Beaumont, Tex., November 29, 1916. 


Dear Sir: Since writing your letter on August 21, 1916, as per copy inclowed, we 
have loaded the following veasels: 





! This vessel finished loading at Gulfport, Miss. 


Congressional Serial Set. 
64th Congress. House Documents 
Dec. 4, 1916-March 4, 1917, p. 17 


[5] The 1,100 Fallen From Waterford (see Locals Lost at Sea) 





Posted by Woden at 4:53 PM 








tieeeo se cnet i petty hat vehiean te cha 
oO move pite ne in great volume for traso- 
Atlantic destinations, on orders booked for govers 
ment account, according to the general understand- 
Ing. The company cleared the steamship Lorca 
from Gulfport last week, with upwards of 3,000,006 
feet. This veasel was one of the largest ever er- 
tered at Gulfport and had to complete loading at 
Ship Island. The Standard people now have three 
vessels loading at Gulfport—the steamship Doc 


St. Louis Lumberman v.58 
1 Nov 1916, p. 32 


Thursday, May 15, 2014 


First World War Centenary. 5: Henry Hicks 








William Henry A. Hicks 


The details below are based on a collection of over 400 postcards, which belonged to the Hicks family, 
and were written, for the most part, during the Imperial Period of Germany. 


Henry 'Harry' Hicks was employed as an engineer by the Imperial Continental Gas Association (ICGA), a 
company established in London in 1824. During the nineteenth century, the ICGA provided the 
technology and infrastructure that brought gas lighting to many of Europe's leading cities, 

including Hannover (1825), Berlin (1826), and Vienna (1845). When Henry moved from England to 
Germany around 1889, the ICGA was operating the 'englischer Gasanstalt' at Gitschiner StraBe, 19- 

22 (Berlin). 





By June 1891, Henry had met and married Fraulein Hedwig Mathie [1], and the newly-weds were living at 
Kottbusser Ufer, 62a (now Paul-Linke Ufer), which was a 20 minute walk from the Gitschiner Strafbe 
gasworks. They remained there until the autumn of 1900, and then moved to a house on the Ring 
Chaussee (Ring StraBe, 3) in Mariendorf. Mariendorf was located on the recently completed Teltow Canal, 
which facilitated the delivery of coal shipments, making it ideal as a site for a new gas facility. It seems 
reasonable to assume that Henry Hicks was transferred to Mariendorf to work on the construction of the 
new gasworks, which began in 1900 and was completed the following year. By that time, Henry and his 
wife had two daughters, Agnes (named after Hedwig's mother) and Edith. In October of 1908, the Hicks 
family moved from Ring StraBe to nearby Lichterfelderstrake, 32 (now Borstellstrae), but stayed there for 
only a year before moving to Yorck Strake, 89. After an equally brief residence, the family settled 

in Albrechtstrake, 51 in Templehof around September of 1911 and remained there until the end of the 
First World War. 


By 1914, Henry had lived in Germany for nearly 25 years, and had fully assimilated into the life of 
Germany's capital. He was on good terms with his in-laws, and he, Hedwig and their daughters were 
fluently bilingual. Their postcards reveal a cozy life, with frequent holidays to the Baltic coast and to 
Bavaria. However, the halycon days of Wilhelmine Germany were drawing to a close, and the madness 
of World War One thrust Henry into the unexpected role of an enemy alien. Once a state of war existed 
between Britain and Germany, Henry's loyalties must have been disturbingly conflicted. The exigencies 
of war forced the seizure of Imperial Continental Gas Association's German assets, which 

were nationalized by the German government. Henry was arrested and imprisoned for the duration of the 


war at Ruhleben Internment Camp. 





The above postcard was sent by Henry to his wife from the internment camp for Christmas 1916. It shows 
that he was in barracks no. 7. It was published by the Ruhleben Camp Magazine, a publication organized 
by the detainees. The card was illustrated by Andrew Healy Hislop (1887-1954), a Scottish artist who was on 
a painting tour of Germany when the war broke out. The upper right corner reads Kriegsgefangenen- 

sendung (prisoners-of-war post) - Englanderlager Ruhleben (Ruhleben Camp for English [prisoners]). 





Postcard showing Henry's title, 'Engineer' 
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Addressed to Herrn und Frau Hicks at the englische Gasanstalt, 
Ring Chaussee, Mariendorf bei Berlin 





Addressed to H. Hicks at the Gasmesser Fabrik (gas meter factory) 


When the First World War ended, Henry Hicks returned to England with his family.[2] They moved to 1 
Queen's Mansions, 33 Anson Street, Tufnell Park, London, and lived there throughout the twenties. A 
postcard dated to 1930 shows Henry and his family still living there [3] . After that we lose track of Henry, 
Hedwig and Edith. Their daughter, Agnes H. Hicks, lived at 29 Gledhow Gardens at least until 1962. 


RK 


The following two postcards are part of the Hicks Collection, and are addressed to Herrn Direktor A. 
Drory, that is, Arthur Drory, who was head of ICGA's Mariendorf gas meter works. 





The Drory family, over several generations, are inextricably linked to the fortunes of the Imperial 
Continental Gas Association, beginning with Leonard Drory (1800-1886), his brother, George William 
Drory (1800-1879); James Sophron Emile Drury (1850-1909) and his brother, W.W. Drory; Edward 
Drory (1844-1904); Henry James Drory (1837-1899), and other members of their family. 





Further Interest 


German Gas Works During World War | 


Gas lighting in Berlin 
Description of the Mariendorf Gas Works ( Part 1) (Part 2) 


Visit to the Mariendorf Gas Works (1908) 
Mariendorf Gasometer (Photo) (More Photos) 
Gaswerk Berlin-Mariendorf Photos 


Ruhleben Camp 


Notes 

[1] A postcard dated 14 August 1883 shows Hedwig Mathie living at Kottbusser Strafe 21. This was the home of 
her parents. Her father was Walter Scott Mathie, and her mother was Agnes Caroline Henriette Reim. They were 
married on 18 August 1860. A number of the postcards are addressed to members of the Reim family. 
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Addressed to Hedwig's father 


[2] Initially the family may have lived briefly at 50 Parkhurst Rd, Holloway, London. 
[3] Hedwig Hicks was living at 33 Anson St. in 1931. 


Posted by Woden at 10:55 AM 
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John Taylor : Teenager at War 


1940: From Boyhood to Manhood 


John Taylor was the eldest son of John Taylor and May Cawdery. He was born in Salford on 7 March 
1926, not the most auspicious time and place-- since it meant a boyhood blighted by the Great 
Depression and the shadow of war. [1] 


John lived at 23 West Brownbill Street in Salford. The centre of his world was the intersection of Cross 
Lane, Regent Road, Trafford Road and Eccles New Road. During his youth, his only foray away from 
home was to the Salford Children's Holiday Camp at Prestatyn, Wales (now sadly under threat of 
closure). Like many of his contemporaries, his childhood ended in 1940 at the age of fourteen. Upon 
leaving school, he went to work as a deckhand on the tugboats, which guided wartime shipping along 
the Manchester Ship Canal. Occasionally, his boat was dispatched into the Irish Sea to tow a 
damaged liberty ship into port. [2] 
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Tugboat maneuvering a liberty ship into No. 9 Dock, Salford 


Liberty ships carried essential supplies from the United States to a beleaguered Britain. Their crews took 
pity on young John, generously giving him records of popular big bands, the odd article of clothing and 
items of food (e.g. oranges, which were extremely scarce). Eventually, his association with things 
American earned him the nickname, ‘Yank Taylor’. 


* . 
BARTON. Apyepuct, MANCHESTER Sipe. t 
AHC,122 





Tugboat at Barton. 


Influenced by his own work and his father's career at sea, John joined what was then called the Navy 
League Sea Cadet Corps. The photograph below shows John and his fellow cadets of the Manchester 
and Salford Unit on parade at Piccadilly Gardens in Manchester during 1940. [3] 
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Piccadilly Gardens: Lewis's is located at the top of the photograph. 








Sea Cadet John Taylor at 14 years old 


On the 25 November 1941, John was promoted to Warrant Officer. 
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The embossed logo on the front of his certification reads "Navy League - Keep Watch". The certificate is 
signed by Admiral Sir Sydney Robert Fremantle. 





John remained on the tugboats until his 19th birthday, when, on 9 April 1945, he joined the Coldstream 
Guards. Unfortunately, his service was cut short when he contracted rheumatic fever, causing damage to 


his heart (mitral stenosis). He was released on disability on 14 February 1946, but by that time the war 
was over. 





Guardsman John Taylor 2670118 


Coldstream Guards, June 1945. ii 
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Serat. M.S. Bennett's Squad 
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Guardsman John Taylor seated far left 
To enlarge: right click on images, open in new window and click on image. 





Shoulder patches 




















STATE COLOURS 
C oldstream Regiment of Foot Guards 
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His discharge booklet can be seen here: https://archive.org/details/discharge- 
coldstream-quards-1946. 


John’s Soldier's Service and Pay Book can be seen here: 


https://archive.org/details/british-army-book-64 . 


John’s Certificate of Service can be seen here: 


https://archive.org/details/british-army-certificate-of-service/mode/2up 








MINISTRY OF PENSIONS 
NORCHOSS, 
—- -—— BLACKPOOL, 


nt 2s 
Sir, 
The Minister of Pensions is 
commanded by His Majesty the 
King to forward to you the 
Eing's Badge for members of 
the Armed Foress, the Merchant 
| | Navy, the Home Guard and the 
Civil Defence Organisations 
who are disabled as a reault 
of war servics. 
Iam, Sir, 
Your obedient Servant, 


a 


Secretary. 





Notes 


[1] The wretched conditions of Victorian Salford were described by Friedrich Engels (p.62) ; of Edwardian 
Salford by Robert Roberts ; of Depression Era Salford by Walter Greenwood. 

[2] On one particular mission, a liberty ship was being blown by gale-force winds, causing the tug to be 
pulled over (girting). John remembered the tug master shouting "nobody abandons this tug until the 
funnel touches the water"! 

[3] The parade ground is shown before it was bombed in December 1940 during the Manchester Blitz. 
See photo (left foreground). 
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